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"A 
/ PREFACE 


Tur Most significant development in India since this book was 
last published, has been an all out effort towards progress 
through democratic planning. The goal before the Indian people 
as stated in its Constitution aims at securing for all its citizens 
social, economic and political justice; liberty of thought, expres- 
sion, belief, faith and worship; equality of status and opportunity, 
and promoting among them all fraternity, thereby assuring the 
dignity of the individual and the unity of the nation. 

In order to achieve these objectives, independent India set 
itself to build a new life for its people. Our First and Second 
Five Year Plans are a unique experiment in progress through 
democracy. They seek to achieve rapid economic development 
with the “largest possible measure of social, Justice”. 

The success of planned development in a ‘democracy depends 
to a large extent on the co-operation of the people. It requires’ 
not merely an intelligent understanding of the Plan but active 
participation for its success. Thus we need a body of intelli- 
gent and patriotic citizens whose efforts alone can help to build 
a new India. 

A knowledge of civics is therefore necessary for promoting 
conscious citizenship and securing public co-operation for the 
implementation of our Plans. It is for these reasons that in- 
creasing emphasis is being laid on the teaching of civiés. in our 
schools and colleges. Š 

The study of civics is also valuable in promoting E unity 
of the country and achieving the ideal of a Secular State. The 
devotion and vigilance of its citizens alone can ensure the success 
of democracy in a land of diverse creeds and pave the way for a 
socialistic pattern of society. 

In the following pages, an attempt has been made to describe 
the civic and administrative institutions of the country by giving 
a brief historical background. Every effort has been made to 
bring the description up-to-date, through rapidly changing 
conditions and institutions render this task rather difficult. 

Particular attention has been devoted to the Five Year Plans 


and the Community Development Programme which is bringing 
new life to India's villages. This book is primarily intended to 
serve as an introduction to the study of Civics and Indian 
Administration for our students in schools and colleges, but it 
should also be of interest to all those who wish to get a general 
idea of India's political and economic development. 

I am indebted to my friend Shri P. N. Seth, who very kindly 
read the major portion of the manuscript and made many 
valuable suggestions. 


L. R. NAIR 
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CHAPTER I 
CIVICS AND CITIZENSHIP 


Civies—The Citizen—What is Civics?—Scope of Civics—Rights and Duties— 
Citizen and Alien—Duties—Value of the Study of Civics. 

Civics.—Civics is the science of citizenship. Whereas History tells 
us of the events and conditions in the past, Civics or citizenship is 
the study of the present, of the existing things and conditions. 
It tells us of the world around us and what our part is in its make 
up. The root of the word Civics is the Latin word Civitas mean- 
ing a State or Civis which means a citizen. Civics therefore 
deals with the affairs of a city and of man as a citizen. 

The Citizen.—A citizen, however, is not merely a member of 
a city or a province or a country. The sphere of citizenship has 
been gradually widening. A citizen of Bombay is not only a 
citizen of Bombay, he is an Indian and a member of the Common- 
wealth of Nations. In the beginning when cities were States, 
citizenship only dealt with the duties and rights of the man as 
citizen of a city. When the city states gave place to national 
states a citizen became a partner in the work of the government 
of that state, Although every person is a citizen of a village, 
town or a city, the term citizen covers much wider ground. For 
example when we say that Ram is a citizen of Delhi, we do not 
deny that he is an Indian but merely stress the fact that he is 
a resident of Delhi. As a citizen of Delhi, Ram enjoys certain 
privileges, he has certain rights. At the same time he has certain 
duties to perform. Similarly as an Indian, he has certain rights 
and duties. 

What is Civics?—Every citizen has certain rights and performs 
certain duties on account of being a citizen of a state or member 
of the community which has been organised for political pur- 
poses. Civics is concerned with the rights and duties of a 
citizen. Civics therefore is that branch of Sociology, which deals 
with the rights and duties of a citizen as a member of a particular 
state. It explains the working and functions of the Government. 
It deals with both Local and Central Government, with various 
Departments of the Government. It tells us how laws are made 
and how they are enforced. It explains the value of the vote and 
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the importance of paying taxes. In short, it tells us how we are 
governed and what our obligations are towards the State. 

Scope of Civics.—The scope of civics in a modern state is very 
wide—it embraces nearly all the activities of man and guides him 
towards better living. Civics thus is the study of man asa citi- 
zen. The highest civic ideal is to make the citizen an artist in the 
art of living. 4 

As we have already seen, the sphere of citizenship has widened 
a good deal. In early stages citizenship was local ( municipal) 
then it became national (political). It is now becoming inter- 
national. A citizen has certain rights and owes certain obliga- 
tions in each one of these spheres. As a result, Civics has been 
defined as dealing with everything relating to a citizen “past, 
present and future; local, national and human." 

As a part of Sociology, Civics deals with Society in its civic 
activities and is closely connected with other branches of the 
subject. For example, History, which tells the story of man, is the 
root of civics. The cause and effect in history tells us how man- 
kind has developed and gives us the background of our present 
day institutions and problems which is so necessary for future 
progres. Thus History supplies the essential information for 
proper understanding of civic institutions and points to their 
future development. 

Civics is closely related to another branch of Sociology— 
Politics. Politics deals with the state, Civics with citizenship. 
Citizenship and the state are however intimately connected—a 
state consists of citizens while a citizen is a member of a state. The 
study of civics is thus related to the study of politics. But 
politics is more comprehensive than civics, it deals with the 
theory of state, its evolution and its existing institutions. Civics 
is mainly concerned with the existing institutions and the role of 
the citizen in them. 

Economies is the science of wealth in relation to m 
certain amount of wealth is necess 
or she can act as an active citizen 
to that extent. Moreover, every 
money for its maintenance. We h 
amount of our revenue before we 
tions. The welfare theory of the st 
mics nearer to civics. 

In our civic conduct, we 


an. Asa 
ary for every person before he 
› civics depends on economics 
civic institution needs some 
ave to know the sources and 
can spend it on Civic institu- 
ate has further brought econo- 


are guided to a great extent by ethi- 
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cal values. Ethics tells us what is right and what is wrong, and 
regulates our conduct in all spheres of life; Civics places before 
us the ideal of citizenship—so that our civic conduct can stand 
by the scrutiny of morality. А good citizen is always guided by 
Ethics in his civic activities. 

Psychology, the science of mind, is also connected with Civics, 
as it helps us to understand a citizen's conduct and his mental 
reaction to various rights and duties. The study of social psy- 
chology reveals the working of the group mind—its relationship 
to political parties, public opinion, etc. As Civics is the study of 
man in his civic relationships, its scope is very wide and touches 
practically all branches of sociology. 

Rights and Duties.-Membership of any institution entails 
certain obligations and affords certain privileges. Suppose you 
are a member of a tennis club. You go to the club, you play 
there, you have the right to enjoy the facilities provided by the 
club. But you can do so only if you fulfil your obligations: if 
you pay your subscription, and if you obey the rules of the club. 
Just as the membership of a tennis club entails certain obliga- 
tions in return for the facilities afforded by it, similarly member- 
ship of a political community demands the performance of cer- 
tain duties in exchange for the rights which it allows to the citi- 
zen, Rights are the privileges which a citizen enjoys, while 
duties are the obligations which he owes. For every privilege 
which you possess, you have a corresponding duty to perform. 
If you consider it your right to expect the Municipal Com- 
mittee of your town to keep the roads in good order, it is your 
duty to pay regularly the local rates. If it is your right to wor- 
ship God in your own way, it is your duty not to interfere in 
another man's exercise of his religion. 

We may here make a distinction between moral rights and 
legal rights, for one may be legally right in enjoying certain 
rights which may not otherwise be considered moral. We are 
concerned mostly with legal rights; they are sanctioned by law, 
and if someone infringes them the courts are there to punish the 
culprit. We can enforce these rights even against the govern- 
ment. Legal rights may be subdivided into civil and political 
rights. 

The following constitute some of the important civil rights. It 
may, however, be pointed out that whereas these are the normal 
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rights of a citizen in India and other free countries, there are 
still countries where the citizens do not enjoy these rights. 

l. Personal Safety—which means, ‘a person's legal and un- 
interrupted enjoyment of his life, his limbs, his body and his 
health.’ It includes the right to live, and the right to use a cer- 
tain amount of necessary force to protect one's life and property. 
This is called the right of self-defence. 1 ; 

2. Family Rights—An individual has a right to enter into and 
to maintain his family life without outside interference. He is 
free to marry and to bring up his children according to his own 
choice. There are circumstances under which some limitation 
may be imposed in the interests of the general welfare of the 
community. The Sarda Act, which prohibits the marriage of a 
girl under fourteen years of age, is such a limitation. 

8. Freedom of Religion—A citizen has the right to freedom 
of belief and conscience, so long as his public worship does not 
cause a breach of the peace. The state no longer insists that its 
citizens should conform to a particular creed. People believe 
in rendering ‘unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and unto 
God the things that are God's. 

4. Freedom of Speech and Association—A citizen has a right 
to say or to write whatever he likes, provided it is not seditious, 
obscene, blasphemous or libellous. He also has the right to asso- 
ciate with anyone, and to attend any public meeting, unless the 
government specifically declares it illegal. Closely connected 
with this right is the freedom of the Press, Long ago, Milton 
said: ‘Give me the liberty to know, to utter 


ing to my conscience; above all liberties,’ 

5. Rights of Property—The state guarantees the right of pro- 
perty to the citizen, and secures for him the free enjoyment of the 
fruits of his labour. The only condition attached to this right is 
that the individual should pay the taxes which are levied by the 
state on his property and income, 

6. Freedom of Contract—A citizen i 
contract with any party. The state 
of the contract, and will punish the party which breaks it, The 
state also grants compensation for fraud. 

T. Freedom for Trade and Industry 


act against the general interests of the 
free to choose an 


` suited to him. 


and to argue accord- 


—As long as he does not 
community, the citizen is 
Y profession or grade, which he thinks best 
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8. Equality before the Law—Law is no respecter of persons 
and positions. АП citizens are equal in the eyes of the law. 

9. Right to participate in Legislation—A. citizen not only 
possesses the right to vote, but also the right to express his views 
on matters of legislation. Moreover, only citizens are allowed to 
become members of legislatures. An alien does not possess this 
right. In addition to these, the citizen has the right to petition 
the Government for the redress of his grievances. In some 
more advanced countries the citizen also has the right to sit as a 
juror on the jury, to help the judges in the administration of 
justice. He has, moreover, a right to expect that his government 
will protect him in a foreign land. 

Citizen and. Alien.—A natural citizen is a person who lives in 
the state where he was born, while a naturalised citizen is a 
foreigner who has acquired citizenship by fulfilling certain con- 
ditions. A naturalised citizen may not enjoy all those privileges 
which a natural citizen does; for example, in the United States 
of America only a natural citizen can be elected as the President 
of the country. 

The differences between a citizen and an alien should be 
clearly understood. A citizen is a permanent resident of the 
state, and owes allegiance to it, while an alien is a foreigner who 
is only a temporary resident and owes allegiance to another state. 
He does not enjoy all the rights in the state that a citizen does. 
A citizen is a part of the state, an alien is merely a resident. 

Duties—For every legal right there is a duty to be per- 
formed. If I want to live, I must let others live; if I want my 
property to be protected, I must not injure the property of others. 
Duties are the obligations we owe to others and to the community. 

A man is generally inclined to lay greater emphasis upon his 
rights than upon his duties. The welfare of the community, how- 
ever, demands occasional sacrifices of ones rights, but strict 
performance of the duties of citizenship. 

1. Allegiance to the state is the most important duty of the 
citizen. Sincere loyalty, implicit obedience to law and selfless 
sacrifice are some of the characteristics of a good citizen. It is 
his duty to help the state in times of emergency, to protect it 
and to fight for it in case of foreign aggression. 

2. Obedience to the laws of the state is another important 
duty of the citizen. Laws are made to maintain peace and order 
in the country. A good citizen should not merely obey the laws 
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himself, but should help the state official in their efforts to detect 
and punish crime. Legally, an individual has no justification 
whatsoever, for breaking a law of the state, even if he considers 
it to be contrary to the dictates of his conscience. Disobedience 
of the law means a denial of authority which is an essential con- 
dition of the formation and existence of the state. Even normally 
to disobey a law regarded as unjust may have little justification. 
It sets a bad example, and encourages general lawlessness. It 
may even fail to attain its objective—the repeal of that particular 
law. On the other hand, an individual has every right to edu- 
cate public opinion on a particular measure. With patience and 
the use of modern methods of propaganda, an individual, if he 
is right, can induce the legislature, by the force of public opinion, 
to amend or repeal that measure. Constitutional agitation may 


be effective where disobedience of the law, even on a large scale, 
may fail. 


8. Itis very important that a good citizen should enjoy good 
health, both physically and mentally. Не should give his very 
best to the state, and he can only do this if he is fit and well in 
both body and mind. A citizen is a part of the community, and 
even his state of health has an influence on the general welfare 
of the community. 

4. The duty of voting is an obligation corresponding to the 
right to vote. Generally, a citizen is not legally forced to exer- 
cise his right to vote, but it is his moral duty not merely to cast 
his vote, but also to cast it for the right man. In certain states of 
America, however, continued failure to vote me 
loss of citizenship. This will, perhaps in ti 
general practice. 

5. Taking a share of the public burdens is another important 
civic duty. A state requires money to finance its administration; 
a municipal committee needs funds to maintain roads, to look 
after the health of the citizens and other services. The state does 
not create money: every pie it spends is paid by its citizens, It 
is, then, the primary duty of a citizen to pay local rates and 
national taxes. Taxes are compulsory contributions made by 
the citizens to run the machinery of the state, They may be levi- 
ed on different things, such as, land, property, goods and income. 
Income Tax is the best known of these, for it is paid direct by 
all people whose income is above a certain level. Another public 
burden which falls on the citizen is his duty to do his work 


ans the eventual 
me, become the 
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honestly in any honorary public office to which he may be appoin- 
ted. To serve the city and the country, in any capacity, should 
be the highest ambition of a citizen. 

6. Education—When the citizen demands free primary edu- 
cation for his children as a matter of right, it is his moral duty 
to educate them at least up to the primary standard. In certain 
countries this duty is enjoined by law. 

7. Work is the essence of life. A citizen is morally bound to 
do something. He should not be a parasite, but should perform 
some productive work to increase the general wealth of the 
community. A state cannot progress, if its members remain social 
drones. Every one has to contribute his share to the welfare of 
the community, and he who remains idle becomes a social 
liability. 

A good citizen makes provision for his old age. By his actions 
he sets an example of a healthy public spirit. The modern state 
rests on public opinion. It is the duty of a good citizen to help 
educate this public opinion. He should be willing even to 
sacrifice his private interests for the sake of the public good. 
India today offers immense opportunities for social service. Let 
us hope her citizens will prove themselves worthy of their 
motherland. 

Value of the Study of Civics.—It is essential that a citizen 
should know his rights and duties. Without a knowledge of these, 
a citizen is apt to forego his rights and neglect his duties. Suppos- 
ing you are riding a bicycle on theroad. A tonga comes along on 
the wrong side of the road and knocks you down. You should 
know what to do. You have no right to injure the tonga-walla, 
even if he has injured you. If you know your rights and duties 
you will go to the nearest police station, report the matter and 
later on file a suit claiming damages. On the other hand, if you 
are ignorant of your rights and duties, and knock the tonga-walla 
down because he knocked you down, the probability is that you 
will suffer more than he has suffered, because you took the law 
into your own hands. 

1. Ignorance of the law is no excuse. If you do not perform 
your legal duty, the law courts will punish you even if you plead 
ignorance of your duty. This fact alone should be enough to 
make a citizen know his rights and duties. 

2. During recent years, the state has assumed a great many 
functions. Since Civics deals with the machinery of the state 
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devised to carry out these functions, no one who wants to play 
any part in the affairs of his country can afford to remain ignorant 
of it. 

3. We have already pointed out that a democratic government 
is based on the general Support of its members. Citizens, there- 
fore, should be in a position to influence the machinery of the 
state. How can they ask for a particular reform, unless they 
know the existing structure of government? Real and effective 
criticism can only be made when the facts are known. The study 
of Civics makes citizens more responsible and enables them to 
cast their vote for the right man. 

4. In India the study of Civics is of special importance, 
A vast majority of her people cannot read or write. It is the 
duty of students in schools and colleges to help educate their 
less fortunate bretheren, who have not had the advantages of edu- 
cation in elementary civic rights and duties. How often is a 
poor peasant robbed simply because of his ignorance] 

5. India is now a free country. Freedom has brought along 
with it new obligations and responsibilities, It is essentia] that 
each one of us should think of the general interests of the whole 
community, of the greatest good of the greatest number, rather 
than of our own individual interests, Every Indian must do his 
duty, so that India may not only retain her freedom but also take 
her place among the foremost nations of the world. 

6. A study of civics inspires us with the civic idea. Tt helps to 
make us good citizens; it teaches us the art of living; it broadens 
our outlook, and preaches the citizenship of the world, Civics 
teaches us the art of living happily with others. 


Its message is 
to play the game, not for ourselves, but for Ње w 


hole team. 


CHAPTER П 
SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Man-The Family-The Joint Family—Institution of Marriage—The Tribe 
—City States-Community—Nation—The Caste System—Growth of the Caste 
System—Merits of the Caste System—Demerits of the Caste System—Class 
and Caste—Property—Private Property—Disadvantages of Private Property— 
Socialistic Pattern of Society. 

Man.—Man is by nature social and cannot live alone. In 
spite of his selfish tendencies, he has always lived in the company 
of other human beings. From his very birth one individual is 
dependent upon others, and cannot develop by himself. As he 
grows, his outlook widens. It reaches out from the family to the 
village or the town, from the town to the country and from the 
country to the world. 

The Family—The family is the earliest unit of society. It was 
but natural that man should live in the company of those who 
were related to him by ties of blood. Father, mother and children 
formed the nucleus of a family. In the pursuit of his selfish aims 
and in his desire for wealth and happiness man had many rivals in 
the field. In order to seek protection from them, he expected 
help from those who were near to him. In return for this help 
and protection, the other members of the family looked to him for 
assistance when they needed it. Thus every man in the family 
possessed certain rights and had to perform certain duties as a 
counterpart of these rights. It was the duty of the head of the 
family to see that rights were respected and duties were perform- 
ed. It is now generally accepted that the institutions of marriage 
and family have existed since very ancient times. There is hardly 
any society which did not have these institution in one form or 
the other. 

In India, we usually have the Patriarchal system of family. In 
such a family the Head is the father. He enjoys complete 
authority over other members of the family and descent and 
inheritence are traced through him. In certain parts of the 
country, like Cochin and Travancore, however, the matriarchal 
system obtains. In such a system, the mother exercises the supreme 
authority and matters relating to inheritence etc, are traced 
through her, 
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The Joint Family.—Under the joint family a number of families 
united together by ties of blood live under the same roof. All the 
members of a joint family live in the same house, obey one com- 
mon leader and share each other's joys and sorrows. The head 
of the family looks after the family property and performs religi- 
ous ceremonies. Living as a member of a joint family, one has 
to obey the head of the family. Every one contributes to the 
joint family according to his capacity and receives according to 
his needs. 

The joint family system has both merits and demerits, Tt 
makes the members work in an unselfish manner for the whole 
family. Every one gets his minimum requirements—even orphans, 
widows, old and sick persons receive a certain amount of care 
and attention. It is on account of this reason that the joint family 
system is considered sometimes as an insurance for all. It 
results in automatic division of labour in which each one works in 
the sphere for which he is best suited. The joint family system 
encourages thrift and leads to economy on account of common 
expenditure on board and lodging. Common interests lead to 
co-operation, discipline, sacrifice of personal interests and the 
good of all. In cases where professions have become hereditary 
the joint family system preserves the traditional skill and encour- 
ages the progress of art, p 

On the other hand by assuring minimum subsistence to its 
members, it leads to indolence and checks the development of per- 
sonal initiative. It makes the members dependent on the head 
and other members of the family, thus impeding the growth of 
free enterprise. As there is no relationship between one’s efforts 


and one’s rewards, it deprives the members of incentive to work ` 


hard for individual benefit. Tt makes the members lazy and less 
industrious. There is hardly any privacy for individual life, 
which is so necessary for the unfettered growth of a person. 

Another serious defect of the system is that it leads to mutual 
jealousies, quarrels and strife between the families of various 
members. 

The joint family system prevailed in this country for centu- 
ries. With the advent of the machine age, when people have 
been drawn out of their homes to conquer new fields and when 
success in any field of life has become dependent on individual 
enterprize and initiative the joint family system has disintegrat- 
ed, Moreover development of the means of communication 
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have drawn the stay-at-home to new avenues of employment. 
The traditional family occupations have given place to individual 
likes and dislikes. All these factors have led to the disintegra- 
tion of the joint family system. 

The institution of the joint family system is rapidly disap- 
pearing from this country on account of various reasons. The 
growth of individual occupation has lead to the disintegration 
of the very basis of the joint family system, i.e. common occupa- 
tion of all the members of the family. Each member now has 
to look for his livelihood separately. He may work in a different 
place than other members of his family. Thus with the loss of 
the common residence and common occupation the joint family 
system is breaking up. Moreover, the development of roads 
and better methods of transport has enabled the more enter- 
prising members of a family to go out in search of fresh fields 
and pastures and work for an independent living. The western 
influence has also encouraged the growth of individualism, 
fostering a sense of personal independence. Moreover, ties 
of kinship are no longer as strong as they were in the past. An 
individual does not need the protection of the family as much 
as he did before, for a number of functions which were per- 
formed by the family, have now been taken up by the State 
in this country. 

Institution of Marriage.—The basis of family life is the 
institution of marriage which is one of the oldest social institu- 
tions. Marriage has been defined as “a relation of one or more 
men to one or more women which is recognised by custom or 
law and involves certain rights and duties in the case of parties 
entering the union and in the case of the children born of it.” 
Generally speaking, it is the duty of the husband to protect his 
wife and to support his family, whereas the wife looks after the 
house and brings up the children. 

The institution of marriage has a long history, though the 
fundamental foundations of this institution are the social 
instincts of man for love and friendship and his instincts of 
sex and self procreation, In certain communities marriage is 
considered to be a contract between a man and a woman, and 
like a contract it can be dissolved, while in others, as amongst 
the Hindus, marriage has been traditionally regarded as a 
sacrament and a religious tie, which once performed, is indissolu- 
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ble. There are four forms of marriage which are generally 
recognised :— t 

1. Group marriages : In such a system of marriage, a number 
of men have access to a number of women though none of them 
is properly married to one another. In most cases such men 
are related to each other and the women also belong to the same 
group. Children who are born as a result of such marriages 
belong to a group as a whole. 

2. Polyandry is the marriage of one woman to a number of 
men. Under such a system which prevails in some of the hill 
tribes in the Himalayas, all the husbands live together in the 
same house with the common wife. 

3. Polygamy: Under this system of marriage, one man 
marries more than one woman. 

4. Monogamy: This is a system in which one man is mated 
with one woman. This is regarded as the ideal form of marriage 
and is considered to be in the best interests of society. 

The institution of marriage, however, is undergoing a rapid 
change in this country. Recent legislation has greatly reduced 
the sacredness of marriage. Similarly marriage is being treated 
mostly by the educated classes as a contract rather than a 
sacrament and greater facilities are being provided for divorce. 
Already some welcome reforms have succeeded. Child 
marriage which was once the bane of our social life is no longer 
practised, while the re-marriage of widows is becoming quite 
common. For a long time arranged marriages were the rule 
and love marriages the exception. Gradually, however, the 
prejudice against people choosing their own partners in life is 
disappearing. Regarding the institution of divorce, it is 
agreed that though marriage should be a stable institution, in 
the interest of society, divorce should not be denied in cases 
where marriages had completely failed. A healthy separation is 
considered better than a forced union. 

The Tribe.—The next stage of the family in the growth of 
society, was the tribal state. A number of families, connected 
by ties of descent or bonds of common interest, began to live 
together under one head. Each tribe had its own chief, who 
commanded in times of war and ruled in times of peace. Mean- 
while, man gave up his nomadic habits and settled down to a 
settled sort of existence. In place of hunting and fishing, he 
began to till the soil, and to produce his own food. This led 
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to the establishment of villages, and village communities, in 
which the people were bound together by a new tie—the com- 
mon occupation and possession of land. Some of these villages 
gradually developed into city states. 

City States.—City states were often at war with each other, 
until one of them, stronger than the rest, was able to conquer 
the neighbouring states. This union of small states, either 
voluntary or forced, led in the course of time to the establish- 
ment of modern national states. 

When a community is in danger of foreign invasion, or feels 
the need to manage its internal affairs in a better way, its mem- 
bers organize themselves on certain lines. This organization, 
thus inspired with political aims, is termed a state. 

Community.—The word community in India is used to denote 
a section of the population who profess a particular religion, 
while, in other countries, it usually applies to all the people of 
a particular locality or neighbourhood. In India the commu- 
nity is determined by creed or belief, in other countries by 
common interest. 

Nation.—A nation is a group of people, usually joined together 
by common language, religion and customs, inspired by a com- 
mon heritage, and moulded by a common culture. Nation refers 
to the people, while state implies the country and its govern- 
ment, 

The Caste System.—Right from the dawn of history there have 
been certain social inequalities amongst the members of any 
society. It is usual for people having the same occupation, eco- 
nomic status and even a mode of life to group themselves together. 
They are considered different from other groups with a different 
manner of life and economic conditions. These social distinctions 
led to the growth of what was known as the caste system in India. 
The caste has been defined as an Endogamous group or a collec- 
tion of such groups “bearing a common name and having the same 
traditional occupation who are so linked together by these and 
other ties, such as the tradition of a common origin and the 
possession of the same tutelary deity and the same status, cere- 
monial observances and family priests that they regard them- 
selves and are regarded by others as forming a single homo- 
geneous community.” Originally, in India there was only one 
distinction based on colour or varna, and fair coloured Aryans 
regarded themselves as different from the dark coloured Dravi- 
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dians. With the growth of different professions and the develop- 
ment of society, Indians were divided into Jaties or Castes: 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Shudras. 

Growth of the Caste System.—The institution of Caste in its 
origin was both an offensive and defensive mechanism—on the 
one hand it attacked the Dravidian culture and attempted to 
absorb it in the Aryan fold, on the other, it helped the Aryans 
to preserve the purity of their blood. 

In Rig Vedic times the only distinction which existed in the 
country was that of varna or colour; the Aryans were fair- 
coloured while the Dravidians and other inhabitants of India, 
called Dasyus or foemen, had rather black complexions. The 
growth of caste in its present-day sense of 'class' was a later deve- 
lopment. The division of the Indo-Aryan society into four distinct 
classes or castes on the occupational basis occurred during the 
later Vedic period. The obscurity of the language of the Vedic 
texts necessitated a professional set of men whose main business 
consisted of study and interpretation of the Vedic hymns. 
Moreover, during this period, the Indo-Aryan religion under- 
wenta great change; elaborate ceremonies and prayers replaced 
the simple worship of Nature. Their proper performance also 
required a special class of men who were proficient in the art. 
The special class of priests who were well-versed both in Vedic 
texts and sacrifices and prayers came to be known as Brahmans. 

With the spread of the Aryan political power the importance 
of the ruling and warrior classes also increased. The Indo- 
Aryans slowly advanced from the Indus Valley, to the Gangetic 
Plain and came in conflict with powerful native tribes, This 
struggle forced them to change their political organisation and 
to adapt themselves to new conditions. Strong centralised 
kingdoms replaced the loose tribal organisation, and the tribal 
chiefs, devoid of their titles and sovereignty, attached them- 
selves to warlike kings who led them to fresh conquests and 
new glories. Rulers and warriors have always enjoyed a privi- 
leged position in every society and the new class of Kshatriyas 
was greatly respected among the Indo-Aryans. The rest of 
the population, now protected from foreign aggression by the 
Kshatriyas, and no longer responsible for fighting, interested 
themselves in peaceful arts like agriculture, industry, trade and 
commerce, They ministered to the increasing needs of a rich 
people and were called the Vaishyas. The non-Aryans, or 
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the Dasyus, who had been subjugated but not completely wiped 
out, were forced to perform all sorts of menial work and were 
contemptuously called Shudras. In the early stages the caste 
system was not at all rigid; for example the distinction between a 
Brahman and a Kshatriya was so little that Kshatriyas often 
excelled in the domain of thought, while Brahmans often fought 
in the battlefields. 

During the later stages the caste system became more and more 
rigid. Castes tended to become hereditary. The Brahmans 
strictly guarded their privileged position and made very strict 
rules regarding marriage and diet. Any change from one caste 
to another became practically impossible. The caste system 
also grew more complex; the number of sub-castes greatly in- 
creased on account of various factors like emigration, occupa- 
tion and religious belief. The bond of common occupation was 
a frequent cause of the growth of a functional caste. Disregard- 
ing the difference of blood, people engaged in a common calling 
formed a new sub-caste in order to defend their common 
interests and regulate their common affairs. Other factors 
which led to the formation of a number of sub-castes were migra- 
tion and colonization. When members of a particular caste 
migrated to different parts of the country, they were greatly 
influenced in their customs and habits by their environments. 

Merits of the Caste System.—(i) As stated before, caste has been 
used by the Hindus both as an offensive and defensive weapon. 
As a means of expansion there is hardly any other 
social institution which can be compared to it. It absorbed into 
the Aryan fold the Dravidians and other earlier inhabitants of 
India; it tamed and civilised the “nomads of Central Asia, so 
that wild Turkoman tribes have been transformed into some 
of the most famous of the Rajput royal races.” 

The caste system has helped to enforce moral discipline 
among the members of various castes. Forced to perform their 
duty as part of their religion, the members of, a caste have got 
to adhere strictly to the caste morality and caste discipline. 

Based upon the well known economic principle of division of 
labour the caste system has encouraged perfection in crafts- 
manship and brilliance in literary pursuits. 

The caste system has helped Hinduism to preserve the “Hindu 
ideals, religion, morals, art and craftsmanship.” It has engen- 
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dered a spirit of orthodoxy and exclusiveness which has defended 
Hindu culture against foreign intrusion to a great extent. 

The caste system enjoined upon the wealthy members of 
the caste to help their poor brethren and to support the widows 
and orphans. In this manner it performed the work of Poor Law 
and Trade Guilds in India. Some of the functional castes have 
even regulated the prices and conditions in their craft. *Caste has 
been useful", says Monier Williams, *in promoting self-sacrifice, 
in securing subordination of an individual to an organised body, 
in restraining vice and in preventing pauperism." 

By making strict rules regarding intermarriage, the caste Sys- 
tem has prevented intermixture of blood and has thus preserved 
racial purity among the Aryans. 

Demerits of the Caste System.—The caste system has been seve- 
rely criticized by various Indian and European scholars. Sir Henry 
Maine, the famous jurist regarded it as "the most disastrous 
and blighting of human institutions." By encouraging a spirit of 
exclusiveness it has checked free association between the Hindus 
and foreigners, and thus made difficult the ideal of the brother- 
hood of man. It is impossible for a foreigner to appreciate a 
conservative Hindu and equally difficult for a caste Hindu to mix 
freely with a foreigner. 

By promoting class divisions it has fostered a false sense of class 
pride fatal to the ideal of Indian nationalism. It has created a 
wide gulf between one caste and another and has thus encourag- 
ed disruption. 

The caste system has divided Hindu Society into thousands 
of water-tight compartments and thus greatly weakened the 
strength of the nation. By assigning the important duty of the 
defence of the country to one section of the population, the 
Kshatriyas, it has directly led to the easy conquest of India by 
foreign invaders. 

By allotting to the Brahmans a superior position it has produced 
an inferiority complex among the rest of the people. The lower 
classes, specially«the Shudras, have been treated worse than ani- 
mals. Moreover, caste has repressed individual liberty and it does 
not take into account "low-born talents or high-born incompe- 
tence.” It has denied elementary human rights to millions of 
human beings, who have been condemned on account of accident 
of birth to a life of contempt and degradation. 

The narrow exclusiveness of caste made genius impossible 
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except among the Brahmans and Kshatriyas. “Men held in 
a perpetual moral bondage and servitude never learnt to aspire 
after greatness and glory. Men to whom honour is impossible 
never learnt to deserve honour and distinction." 

The rigidity of the caste system has been a great handicap in 
the way of Indian progress. Every individual is contented with 
his lot and status in life which is determined at his birth, and no 
amount of hard labour and enterprise can raise him higher. Besi- 
des, it was regarded as a sin by the caste Hindus to cross the seas 
and, as a consequence, the art of navigation came to deteriorate. 
The caste system is not suited to present-day conditions of 
society and is merely a relic of the past. 

To-day, with the growth of education, increase of means 
of transport and introduction of responsible government in the 
states, the authority of caste has been considerably decreased. 
Most of the educated Hindus have come to disregard 
caste restrictions in matters of diet and marriage and have even 
resorted. to inter-communal dining and inter-communal marri- 
age. They feel that caste has outlived its utility. The attitude 
of the masses has also undergone a considerable change and there 
is already a movement afoot in the country to abolish caste, root 
and branch. 

Class and Caste.—It will be worthwhile distinguishing between 
a class and caste. Society is divided into a number of classes, like 
the rich, the middle and the poor classes. A class is a part of the 
community which is distinguished from the rest on account of its 
status. Other distinctions like language or even locality do not 
form the basis of class distinction. 

"The status of a class is determined by a number of factors, the 
chief among them being Income, Occupation, Birth, Culture, 
Education and Standard of living. Each class is distinguished 
by its economic status, its social habits and mode of living. Each 
class has a distinctive way of life depending mostly on its income 
level. Based on distinctions of wealth, we have the upper, the 
middle and the lower classes in a community. Similarly, taking 
education as a yardstick we have the educated and uneducated 
classes. Even occupation may lead to class distinctions—like the 
landlords, the merchants and labourers etc. 

Although both castes and classes resemble each other in being 
exclusive in nature and having their own rules and regulations, 
there is a marked difference between the two. Class lays 
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great stress on difference in economic status while caste empna- 
Sizes occupational distinction. Caste is much more rigid than 
class, it is determined by birth and has a religious sanction 
behind it. Class on the other hand is a secular institution based 
primarily on function and is much more elastic. It is impossible 
for a Kshatriya to become a Brahman but is quite easy for a 
middle class person to become rich by hard work. The caste 
distinctions are confined only to the Hindu community and have 
strict rules ensuring the purity of blood. For example caste dis- 
tinctions prohibit inter-dining and inter-marriage. Class distinc- 
tions, however, are not confined to any particular community or 
society and do not include restrictions regarding inter-dining and 
inter-marriage. High castes are extremely conservative in their 
outlook being intolerant in their attitude towards lower Castes 
like the untouchables. Richer classes, on the other hand, though 
anxious to guard their privileges are much more tolerant and pro- 
gressive, 

In a democracy, where fraternity, equality and liberty are the 
objectives, any distinction based on caste or class is out of place. 
The aim of all progressive nations is to establish a classless and 
casteless society. 

Property.—Closely connected with the growth of society is the 
institution of property. Man by nature is both acquisitive and 
possessive. He wants to own and possess certain things. This 
desire of an individual or a group of people to enjoy the exclusive 
possession of an article led to the growth of private property. But 
only those things constitute property which have some value as 
well as a claimant. Property can be movable—which can be 


transported easily like clothes, ornaments; immovable, which can- 
not be moved like land, garden, house etc. 


Private Property.—Private ownership of 
since very ancient times. Even when the ] 
to the community, people owned clothes 
which constituted their private prope 
private property conferred on the owner the right to possess, the 
right to use and right to dispose of either by sale or gift. Thus 
the right to property implies exclusive rights of an individual or a 
group of persons to possess, use and dispose a certain article, 

This right is a social right and creates an economic tie between 
the individual and his surroundings. When property is owned 
by an individual it is his private property, when by a group it is 
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joint property of those individuals and when it is owned by a 
State or local body it is called public property. My pen is my 
personal property while the house in which I live may be the 
joint property of my family. Railway stations, post offices, 
museums, all these are public property. The institution of property 
has grown with changes in man's social and economic life. The 
primitive person had very little which he could claim as his own. 
As stated before, the earlier examples of private property are per- 
haps tools, clothes and ornaments. When man left his nomadic 
habits, he built his own house. In the agricultural stage he pos- 
sessed cattle, his field and even slaves. With industrialisation, 
the scope of private property extended to factories, shares, bonds, 
patents, etc. 

The institution of private property has its own advantages. It 
satisfies man's instinct to possess and to own. Аз it assures a man 
the fruits of his own labour, to be enjoyed by himself, it encour- 
ages hard work, greater effort and increased production. It creates 
a feeling of happiness for the present and a sense of security for 
the future. It is a sort of insurance for periods of illness, unem- 
ployment and old age. The institution of private family creates 
stronger family ties and leads to greater stability in social and 
economic life by acting as a check on too sudden and revolu- 
tionary changes. Desire to possess property and add to it makes 
an individual acquire the habits of saving, foresight and per- 
severance. Ownership of individual private property ultimately 
leads to the general increase of the National Wealth. There are 
numerous instances in which an individual has, in pursuit of his 
desire to add to his property, contributed greatly to the general 
welfare by development of new industries and inventions. Posses- 
sion of property by everyone in the state produces a feeling of 
security and comfort which is so essential for the cultural pro- 
gress of a country. 

Disadvantages of Private Property—The famous Greek philo- 
sopher Plato was against private ownership of property 
as he felt that it created jealousy and strife. Communists 
regard private property as "theft" and advocate its complete 
abolition. Desire to acquire and possess private property 
leads to greed and selfishness. It lays greater emphasis on 
the economic aspect of life thus making our civilization 
commercial The spiritual values of life are apt to be forgotten 
in pursuit of constant efforts to acquire personal property. Private 
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property has resulted in social inequalities, thus hampering social 
and economic progress. It creates a tendency to make the rich 
richer and poor poorer. Its economic effects are also not happy, 
for quite often pursuit of private property leads to over produc- 
tion, bitter rivalries, unemployment and economic crisis, It 
encourages baser elements in human nature and breeds vices 
like deceit and a narrow outlook. 

In spite of its disadvantages, private property still remains the 
foundation of our economic life. It is based on a primary human 
instinct and for centuries has been the instrument for peaceful 
and orderly organisation. The right to private property is one of 
the fundamental rights granted in the Indian Constitution. 

Socialistic Pattern of Society.—The evils of private ownership of 
property have led some political and economic thinkers to advo- 
cate a socialistic pattern of society in which private property 
would be limited in the interests of all. It is felt that in any 
democratic set up, the State should regulate the production and 
distribution of essential commodities in a manner which would 
eliminate inequalities of wealth. For the growth and prosperity 
of a nation, it is necessary for the Government to work with the 
active co-operation of both rich and poor, which is only possible 
if there are no glaring inequalities and economic differences, It is 
on account of these reasons that nationalisation of major indus- 
tries becomes an essential step in the building of a welfare State. 
Some advanced thinkers even advocate state ownership of all pro- 
perty. On the other hand it is argued that State ownership of 
property would kill all incentive for individual effort which is the 
foundation of national prosperity. Perhaps, a middle way in 
which the State controls the essentials and regulates property in 
the interests of all, would be the happy mean for the progress of 
a country. In India we have as our aim a socialistic pattern of 


society in which there will be no class distinction, Our goal is 
Sarvodaya—the welfare of all. 
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CHAPTER ПІ 
SOCIETY AND STATE 


Society—State—Government—Society and State—Functions of the State— 
Separation of Powers—Forms of Government—Federation—Constitution— 
Law—Legislation—Law and Liberty—Citizen and the State—Elections an 
Franchise—Elections. 


Society.—As man is a social animal he lives in the company of 
others. His physical behaviour and mental outlook are governed 
by social values. In fact his entire life is influenced by the society 
in which he lives. Society is an association or group of people 
organised for certain common objectives, the chief among them 
being social living. An individual as a member of the society is a 
social factor and contributes to its growth, on the other hand 
being a social product his actions are governed by his social sur- 
roundings. Society does not have any geographical surroundings. 
Society does not have any geographical limits. Its main objec- 
tives are to so organise the social life as to give maximum freedom 
to an individual to develop in harmony with the rest of the 
members. 

State.—The word State has been used rather loosely. For 
example, consider our old Indian States with their Rajas and 
Maharajahs, and our state railways as distinct from the company 
railways. We also say that the relation of the state to its sub- 
jects should be paternal. What then is the state? Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson has defined it in a very simple manner, ‘The state is a 
people organized for law within a definite territory. Hence the 
essential elements of a state are : 

1. Population—or a certain number of people. 

9. Territory—or a definite abode. 

3, Government—or an organization for political purposes. 

4. Sovereignty—or supremacy (in theory at least) in 
internal affairs, and freedom from external control. „== ~ 

Government.—State only emphasizes the political aspect ‘0 
national life, it is not concerned with the social or the religious 
activities of the people. Nation means something more than 
state; whereas government is the machinery of the state. Govern? < 
ment is the framework through which the state works, TR 
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state remains fixed; government changes. It is the government 
which puts into action the general will of the whole community. 
It is this organ of the state which maintains law and order in 
internal affairs, and protects the members of the state from 
foreign invasion. Every organization has its rules and regula- 
tions in order to maintain discipline. So does the State with its 
laws, which are made by the government. Law is the instrument 
of the state. 

Society and. State.—Whereas State is a political conception 
with a definite territory, Society is a social organisation without 
any geographical limits. The State is Sovereign and the sanction 
behind it is the sovereignty of the State, Society does not possess 
any sovereign powers, its main strength lies in social customs, 
traditions and conventions. But whereas the State is all powerful 
its scope is limited to the political life of the people living 
within its territory. Society has no such limitation, it embraces 
different activities in an individual life, State depends upon 
government and law, disobedience of laws results in punish- 
ment, society is a voluntary organisation whose members come 
together for certain common objectives. Disobedience of rules 
of Society can at the most result in expulsion from the Society 
but not to any legal punishment. The membership in a State is 
compulsory—every citizen has to be its member; membership of a 
society is voluntary and a person may become a member of more 
than one Society. А citizen can owe allegiance to only one State 
at a time, 

Functions of the State.—The aim of the stat 
the lives of its members, and for this purpose it 
regulations. This is called legislative or law-making function 
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greatest number. In order to achieve its welfare aim, the State 
has taken up a number of functions for the social and economic 
progress of the people. This includes even control and regulation 
of trade and industry and nationalisation of some industries. , 
Separation. of Powers—In most of the civilized countries of 
the world, people now insist that these functions of the state 
should not be performed by the same individual or by the same 
body of men. In ancient times the king was the supreme law- 
giver, the chief executive officer and the highest judge. As the 
work of the state increased, he found it necessary to delegate 
certain powers to various officers. Now, in the modern state, the 
people demand that the authority which makes the laws should 
not execute them or carry them out, and should not act as the 
judge. This is called the theory of the separation of powers. In 
India, however, the District Officer (the Deputy Commissioner or 
Collector) combined the executive and judicial functions of the 
state, But the trend even here, as in other civilized countries, 
is towards the separation of powers. In some of the States in 
India, action is already being taken to achieve this objective. 
Forms of Government.—The story of the growth of the state is 
a long one, and during that growth the government has taken on 
various forms. The power which was first exercised by the head 
of the family and then by the leader of the tribe passed later to 
the king or the raja, whose word was law. This rule of one man 
as king is called monarchy. Monarchy may be absolute or 
despotic under which the will of the monarch is supreme in all 
matters or it may be constitutional or limited (like the one in Great 
Britain) in which the powers of the monarch are limited by 
the laws of the Constitution or the will of the people as expressed 
through their representatives. Under such a system the king 
reigns but does not rule. Monarchs have generally ruled the 
people well, but sometimes when one of them has become 
tyrannical, the nobles have tried to deprive the king of his power, 
and have themselves ruled the country. This form of government 
in which a group of nobles holds the power, is called aristocracy. 
The nobles may in time grow selfish and their rule may degenerate 
into the narrow personal rule of the few. The rule of the few or 
a clique in their own interests is called oligarchy. This tyranny 
of the few was as intolerable as that of one individual, and the 
people often took the power into their own hands. Democracy, 
as this form of government is called, is the government of the 
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people in their own interest. Democracy sometimes degenerates 
into mob-rule, and out of the chaos once again emerges an 
individual to restore order. Such an individual, generally known 
as dictator, may or may not establish his own line of rulers. In 
the long evolution of the state these forms of government have 
prevailed, with slight modifications, to suit the conditions of the 
times. The world has, however, steadily progressed towards the 
democratic form of government and today the people in most 
of the civilized countries of the world refuse to obey those laws 
in the making of which they have not been directly or indirectly 
associated. 

Democratic governments have been further classified under 
Cabinet and Presidential forms of Government, Under the 
Cabinet form (as in Great Britain) a committee of the legislature, 
enjoying the support of the majority party constitutes the goy- 
ernment. This committee or the Cabinet holds office as long 
as it retains the confidence of the majority of the legislature, 
Under the Presidential form of government (as in America) the 
President is independent of the legislature and his powers are 
laid down in the Constitution. 

Federation.—It should be of interest to students of Indian 
administration to notice here another basis of classification of 
modern states, In the case of a large state arrangements have 
to be made for the administration of its various parts. Most 
of the large states are divided into provinces or small states 
which are allowed a good deal of liberty in their internal affairs, 
In certain cases the Central or the Union Government is the 
authority which creates these local governments, and has power 
to abolish them, and to have the final say in all matters, This 
form of government is called unitary government. In other states 
both the Union and State Governments derive their powers from 
the constitution, the State Governments having the final s 
most local matters, while the Union Government has this 
only in certain specified subjects, 
known as federation. 
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Constitution has been defined as a design for government. 
According to Aristotle it is the way of life the state has chosen 
for itself. It implies all those rules and regulations which define 
the authority to be exercised by the various organs of govern- 
ment, Some countries possess written constitutions. While others 
depend largely on customs, usages and conventions, with 
only a few written enactments. No constitution is completely 
written or unwritten. The written constitution is usually rigid 
and it cannot be changed in the same simple manner in which an 
ordinary law is amended. It needs a special procedure to make 
any changes in it. A flexible constitution can however be 
amended by the ordinary process of law making. India has a writ- 
ten Constitution which was framed by the Constituent Assembly. 

Law.—Just as every organisation has its rules and regulations, 
similarly the State frames its own rules which every citizen has 
to obey. These rules are meant to regulate the conduct of the 
citizens of the State and are enforced by the Government. If you 
disobey these rules you are punished. Laws tell you what you 
should do and what you should not as citizens of that State. 
Wilson has defined law as “that portion of the established habit 
and thought of mankind which has gained distinct and formal 
recognition in the shape of uniform rules backed by the authority 
and power of the Government.” Law in a way is the instrument 
of the State. It makes it possible for the Government to rule. 
The sanction behind the law is the force of the Government. 
Laws are necessary for peaceful existence—they ensure peace 
and order in the State, they ensure a citizen his rights and protect 
his life and property. They also check the aggressive tendencies 
of certain citizens and ensure that no one attacks the privileges of 
others. The State needs laws to exercise its authority and 
guarantee the liberties of an individual. It is the duty of the 
Government to protect the life and property of individuals, and it 
needs for this purpose a set of rules which the people must obey. 
The force behind laws checks crime and leads to stability. of 
society and makes it possible for individual citizens to pursue 
their everyday life in a healthy atmosphere. As pointed out 
above laws guarantee individual liberty, for any arbitrary action 
even of the Government can be challenged under the rule of law. 

Legislation.—Laws are usually derived from custom, religion, 
or result from legislation. Custom for centuries has been the 
main source of law. Jt bas the sanction of long usage behind 
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it. Custom when recognised by State becomes a law. Religious 
practices too have proved a fertile source for laws. But the most 
important sources of law is legislation—the enactment of laws bya 
government. In a monarchy the word of a King used to be law, 
but under a democratic set up laws are passed as a result of 
legislation undertaken by the legislature. In most democratic 
states, the process of legislation is the same. It has to be passed 
by one or two houses of the legislature as the case may be and 
receive the assent of the head of the Government before it 
becomes a law. The actual process of law making consists of five 
Stages. The first reading is merely the formal introduction of the 
bill in which the mover asks for the permission of the legislature 
to move the bill. If the permission is granted, the bill is printed 
and its general principle discussed at the second reading of the 
bill. The bill is then referred to a Select Committee which dis- 
cusses it clause by clause and makes amendments. Sometimes 
the bill is circulated among institutions and important persons 
to elicit public opinion. After the Committee stage, the bill is 
reported to the legislature, where it goes through the third read- 
ing. After it has been passed by the House, the bill is sent to the 
head of the Government (if there is no second house of the 
Legislature) for his assent, after Which it becomes a law. In 
case there are two houses of the legislature, the bill, after having 
passed through one of the houses, goes to the other house where 
it has to undergo the same process as in the first. In case of differ- 
ence of opinion, a joint session of the two houses is called and 
the bill is passed or rejected by majority of votes. When the bill 
has been passed by both the houses it goes to the head of Goy- 
ernment for his assent after which it becomes a law. Besides 
custom, religion and legislation, judicial precedents, discussions 
and commentaries of eminent jurists and equity are also 
important sources of law, 
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ledges and protects the rights of people. Equality before the 
law and rule of law are the greatest guarantees for personal 
liberty and orderly existence. It turns right into might—thus 
checking chaos and confusion in society. Any organisation 
for its successful working needs rules and regulations. Laws 
are the rules made by a Government for assuring healthy and 
disciplined living in a State. 

The aim of the State is the welfare of the individual and socie- 
ty. This is possible if every citizen has scope for full development 
of his personality. It is only practicable if an individual is granted 
certain rights which are protected by the State. Liberty implies 
certain rights which are guaranteed by the State. Naturally 
the authority of the State and its laws ensure the liberty of 
citizens affording equal opportunities to all for full and peaceful 
development. 

Citizen and the State.—We have already pointed out that in a 
democratic state, the people of the State are the most important 
element. A democracy is the government of the people, by 
the people for the people. As the Government in the State 
is responsible to the people it can hold office only as long as it 
enjoys the confidence of the people. The people elect their repre- 
sentatives at the time of elections from amongst whom the Gov- 
ernment is formed. It has been truly said that a people get 
the government which they deserve. It is true, for the people 
їп а way choose their own Government through their representa- 
tives, The citizens thus have a very important part to play in 
the formation of the Government, 

Elections and Franchise.—Practically in all democratic countries 
every adult citizen, unless he is insane or bankrupt, has the right 
to vote. This implies the right to elect his representative for the 
legislature. The right to vote is a very important right for the 
manner in which it is exercised determines the kind of Govern- 
ment which a people get. If every voter gives his vote to the 
right man after careful consideration the government of that 
country is bound to be good and efficient. 

Franchise implies the right to vote. Where the right to vote 
is extended to all the adult citizens in a State it is said to possess 
universal adult franchise. In some democratic countries, this 
right was not allowed to women, gradually however the franchise 
has been extended to them. 

The right to vote has along with it the corresponding duty to 
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vote and to vote for the right man. There are some voters who 
at the time of elections sit at home and do not cast their vote. 
It means they fail to perform their duty of choosing their repre- 
sentative. If every voter behaved in this manner, democratic 
government would become impossible. The importance of the 
right to vote cannot be over-emphasized. If democracy is the 
government of the people, the right to vote is the device which 
makes such a government possible. 

Elections.—This right is exercised at the time of elections, when 
people are asked to choose their representatives, 
months before the elections, a list of voters is drawn up for the 
area in which elections are to be held. Every citizen should see 
that his name is included in the electoral roll. On the day of the 
election he should go to the polling booth and exercise his right 


for the person whom he considers best among the candidates 
who are seeking election. 


Usually election day is a very important day for the people. 
The political parties who have put up their candidates carry on 
continuous propaganda to win the voters. A number of polling 
booths are set up where the voters go to elect their representa- 
tives. Votes are usually cast by ballot, a voter is given a ballot 
paper on which are printed the names of the candidates. He 
marks his preference for the candidate for whom he wants to 
vote and puts the ballot paper in a sealed box. This guarantees 
the secrecy of his vote. After the elections are over, votes are 
counted and the candidate getting the largest number of votes is 
declared elected. 

The voter thus plays a very significant part in the formation 
of the government of his country. It is his duty to check his 
name on the electoral roll, and to cast his vote with due care on 


the election day for the candidate whom he considers to be the 
best. 


A number of 


CHAPTER IV 
THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 


Physical Features- The People—Education—Occupations—Minerals—Indus- 
Шале ропе Сес economic Problems—Historical Back- 
ground. 


Physical Features.-Lying in the south of Asia, the Indian 
Peninsula consists of the states of India and Pakistan. It is 
separated from the main continent by the mighty Himalayas and 
projects far into the Indian Ocean. Though geographically 
united, it has been politically divided since August, 1947 into 
two parts, India and Pakistan. 

India is vast and varied. In area she is the fourth biggest 
country in the world. She measures about 2,000 miles from North 
to South and about the same from East to West. Within her land 
frontiers of 9,309 miles and a coastline of 3,535 miles, are to be 
seen such a variety of physical features, climate, people and fauna 
and flora that sometimes she is called the Epitome of the world. 

The Indian Union is divided into four distinct geographical 
regions—each with its natural setting. The snow-clad Himalayan 
range in the north extends for a distance of 1500 miles with an 
average elevation of 19,000 feet. With some of the highest 
peaks in the world, it has formed a natural barrier in the north. 
The Himalayas have not merely proved a protective wall in the 
north but have also been a source of the great river systems 
which has helped to irrigate the fertile Indo-Gangetic plain. 

The vast Indo-Gangetic plain, with an average width of over 
200 miles forms the second great division of the sub-continent. 
Stretching from Baluchistan to Burma, a distance of over 2,000 
miles, this rich plain has been cut both in the East and the West 
by the recent division of the country. It is rich alluvial land— 
watered in the west by the Indus and its tributaries and in the 
east by the Ganges and its feeders. On the eastern fringe of the 
Indus plain lies the dry, thinly populated desert of Rajputana. 
The Indo-Gangetic plain is the most fertile and thickly-populated 
part of the country. 

The great plain in the north is separated from the southern 
peninsula by the Vindhya mountains. The Deccan, as the penin- 
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sula south of the Vindhya mountains is called, is a triangular 
table-land lying between the Bay of Bengal and the Arabian Sea, 
with an average elevation of about 2,000 feet. This central range 
of hills with its thick forests proved an effective barrier in ancient 
times. 

Towards the east, the plateau is marked by irregular spurs and 
ridges, through which flow most of the rivers of the Deccan. The 
Eastern Ghats, as this disconnected range of hills is called, are 
nowhere more than 5,000 feet high, whereas the Western Ghats 
on the west of the plateau, which forms a kind of water-shed, 
rise at places abruptly to 9,000 feet. Their distance from the coast 
varies. In some places they are not more than 20 miles from it 
and in others they are 50 miles away. 

The southernmost extremity of the peninsula extends from 
Cape Comorin to the Nilgiri Hills. This area of about 250 sq. 
miles is mostly flat, though the Nilgiris and Palni Hills further 
south are as high as 8,000 feet in some parts. On these hills are 
situated Ootacamund, Coonoor and Kodaikanal, some of the 
finest hill-stations in South India. 

This great diversity of physical features suggests an equally 
great variety of climate and people. India is a land of many 
contrasts. In it we find some regions which are unbearably hot; 
mountains perpetually covered with snow; dry and barren deserts 
alternating with rich and fertile plains. There are certain parts 
of the country where the rainfall is more than in any other part 
of the world, while other parts remain dry practically throughout 
the year. 

The People.—From the human point of view, India presents a 
picture of a people ‘marching in uneven stages through ‘all the 
centuries from the fifth to the twentieth.’ In this sub-continent 
reside various races of mankind, professing different faiths and 
speaking different languages. Because of this variety of races, 
languages, creeds and customs, India has often been called an 
ethnological museum. This endless diversity has had a profound 
effect on the course of India’s history. During its long and 
chequered history it had rarely experienced political unity. 

With a total area of 12,66,900 sq. miles India has a population 
of 357 millions. One of the most striking facts about the sub- 
continent is the division of its inhabitants into two great com- 
munities, Hindus and Muslims, a fact which led to its partition. 
The Hindus are the majority community in the country number- 
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ing nearly 308.2 millions and form about 85 per cent. of the 
population. The Mohamedans numbering about 35 millions 
constitute about 9.9 per cent. of the total people in the country. 
Besides Hindus and Mohamedans, there are about 8 million 
Christians in the country and about 62 lakhs of Sikhs, mostly in 
the Punjab, about a little over 16 lakhs of Jains and a few Jews 
and Parsis. These communities are further sub-divided, which 
greatly adds to the complexity of the political problem. For 
example, the presence of about seventy million untouchables 
among the Hindus is in itself a great problem. In spite of these 
differences the people have certain things in common. About 
70 per cent. of them are directly engaged in agriculture, tilling 
the soil in a primitive manner. 

People who live in villages are steeped in age-long conservatism, 
though even among them the forces of modern civilization are 
bringing about a revolution. The changing village is a very 
interesting social phenomenon. 

The hold of the family still exists to some extent; most of the 
people are tied to the fortunes of their families. Whereas this 
dependence on the family has to a certain extent hampered indi- 
vidual enterprise, it has been of great use in ensuring relief 
to the poor. 

The vast majority of the people are peace-loving and intelli- 
gent, but manifest little initiative. On the one hand, there are 
simple, superstitious peasants afraid of the supernatural and 
fond of magic. On the other hand, there has grown up a modern 
generation—the product of university education—which is wester- 
nised in manners, habits and outlook. 

The women, too, are emerging from their seclusion and have 
begun to take an interest in things beyond the four walls of their 
homes. Most of the people are devoted to religion, and their 
interest in politics is mainly confined to the effect it may have 
upon the well-being of their own community. Since August 15, 
1947, there has grown up a healthy interest in the political life 
of the country. 

The number of large cities is not great. There are 73 cities 
with a population of one lakh or more in the country. 

Education.—The present educational system is a by-product of 
British rule in India. It has not kept pace with the needs of India 
and requires adjustment. In spite of the best efforts of English 
administrators, foreign missionaries and progressive Indians, only 
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about 17 per cent. of the population can read and write, and even 
among the small educated class, unemployment has become a 
difficult problem. Literacy is increasing, but a literate India is 
still far off. India’s masses are still steeped in ignorance. 
Though education is not an indispensable requirement for the 
voter, yet it helps very much in the formation of public opinion, 
which is one of the essentials needed for the success of any demo- 
cratic government. Trained efficient teachers and a concen- 
trated and cooperative educational effort—both for its extension 
and reform—are badly needed if the illiteracy of the masses is to 
be done away with. 

Occupations.—Agriculture is the main occupation of the people 
in the country. The number engaged in agriculture has declined 
somewhat on account of the rise of various industries. Whereas 
about 70 per cent. of the people depend upon agriculture, about 
17 per cent. are engaged in trade and industry, and about 8 
per cent. in various professions and public administration. The 
methods used in agriculture are still primitive. The main 
crops grown in India are rice, wheat, corn, barley, millet, oil- 
seeds, cotton and jute. 

Minerals.—It is often said that God has given India everything, 
but man has not served her well. Her mineral resources are 
vast and rich. Coal—the most important of the minerals—is mined 
in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh, and to a certain 
extent, in Assam, Hyderabad & Vindhya Pradesh. Iron is found 
mostly in Chota Nagpur, in Bihar, and in Mayurbhanj and 
Keonihar in Orissa. Most of our oil and petroleum come from 
Burma, although Assam also produces a certain quantity. Other 
important minerals in the country are gold, mica and manganese. 

Industries.—In spite of these resources, India's industrial 
development has been very slow in the past. From the time the 
Industrial Revolution began in Europe, the old industries of this 
country decayed. Instead of exporting her manufactured goods, 
India became a profitable market for the industrial countries of 
Europe. It was only in the middle of the nineteenth century that 
the present industrial development started in this country. This 
was due to the enterprise of some European capitalists, who 
started certain factories in Bengal and Bombay. With the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal, and the improvement of the means of 
communications, India's international trade greatly increased, 
and the Indian businessman slowly followed the example of the 
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European merchant. Indian capital, usually shy, was invested 
in cotton and other industries. Cotton and sugar industries have 
made rapid progress during the last few years. The jute mill 
industry is mostly localised in West Bengal. There are some 
paper mills and hosiery factories. The industrial policy of the 
Government is to foster the growth of Indian Industries—in The 
Second Five Year Plan the main emphasis is on rapid industria- 
lization with special attention towards heavy and basic industries. 

Commounications.—India is a country of long distances. To 
overcome this a net-work of railways and roadways has been 
constructed. А hundred years ago, the first railway line was 
opened between Bombay and Thana. India today has the fourth 
largest railway system in the world, the U.S.A., U.S.S.R. and 
Canada being the only countries with a greater mileage. The 
Indian Union has at present 34,736 miles of railway. Roads, in 
the modern sense of the word, hardly existed before the coming 
of the British. Even the Grand Trunk Road was like a fair- 
weather track. Today there are 3,16,668 miles of roads of which 
1,21,617 miles are surfaced. The importance of rivers and canals 
as a means of communication, has greatly declined in modern 
times. On the other hand Air Transport has made great progress 
during recent years. 

Commerce.—India's foreign trade is mostly carried on through 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta. All these ports grew up after the 
coming of the British. Her imports mostly consist of manufac- 
tured articles, whereas about two-thirds of her exports consist of 
tobacco, oil-seeds, other raw materials, and hessian. 

Economic Problems.—India is experiencing a great change. 
Under the stress of modern civilizing forces, her ancient social 
structure, is rapidly changing. Her old economic system is also 
disappearing under the influence of new industrial developments. 
In these changing conditions, her great problem is still her 
poverty. It is a common saying that Indians are a poor people 
in a rich country. How the poor condition of the masses can be 
ameliorated is a question which demands a speedy solution. 
Unemployment among the educated classes is now gradually on 
the increase. The poverty of her agriculturists, unemployment 
among the middle classes and inflation have caused much con- 
сегп among the people. The partition of the country also 
seriously affected the Indian economy. 

А determined effort to raise the standard of living of her people 
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has been made in India’s first and second Five Year Plans. The 
plans aim at an all round development of the resources of the 
country and lay special emphasis on increasing production. 

Historical Background.—The story of India may now be briefly 

-told. Ever since the dawn of history, India has been a favourite 
playground for foreign invaders. The Aryans were followed by 
a number of foreign tribes coming through the gateways of the 
north-west. The Greeks, the Sakas, and the Huns, were only some 
of the early invaders. At times the foreigners found the Indians 
more than a match for themselves; Chandragupta Maurya defeat- 
ed Seleaucus, and the Huns were repelled by the Guptas a 
number of times. But generally the peaceful plain-dwellers 
proved no match for the hardy mountaineers from Afghanistan 
and from the lands beyond the Himalayas. The rulers of India 
offered feeble resistance and then quietly submitted to their 
lot. The Muslims came to Itidia about the 11th century A.D. and 
found it to be an ideal country for plunder and for conquest. 
During all these upheavals the village communities—the backbone 
of the nation—were living quietly and, on the whole, conten- 
tedly, unmindful of the invasions, unless they affected their 
locality. "They were very little concerned as to who ruled over 
them, as long as ‘the rainfall was good and the land revenue 
equitable." 

During the Hindu and the Muslim periods, India was generally 
divided into a number of small states, jealous of one another, 
They rarely combined to offer a united opposition to the foreign 
intruder. Each state watched its neighbour succumb to the 
foreigner and soon after suffered the same fate itself. 

This disunity among the Indian states, the aloofness of the 
Indian village communities, and the caste system (which put the 
important duty of the defence of the country into the hands of 
one section of the people) prevented national resistance being 
organized against the invaders. 1 

The history of India before the coming of the British is a tale, 
often repeated, of the rise of a strong ruler, followed by a series 
of weak successors; Muslim rule in India before the advent 
of the Mughals was a kind of military occupation of the country, 
and even under the Mughals the peace and prosperity of the 
country depended upon the strength and ability of the individual 
monarchs. In the history of India before the advent of the British, 
we have. not to study the development of parliament, or the 
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growth of individual liberty, but the successes and failures, the 
likes and dislikes and the whims and caprices of individual rulers. 

With the coming of the British, the story takes a different 
complexion. The English East India Company was one of 
the many European trading companies which came into this 
country for the purpose of trade during the hey-day of Mughal 
rule. In the confusion which followed the decay of the Mughal 
Empire, the English East India Company not only defeated its 
rivals in trade, but also acquired political control over vast tracts 
ofland. Before it even knew its own mind, it had launched upon 
a scheme of Empire. By the end of the eighteenth century, the 
English people were firmly settled in the three Presidencies of 
Bombay, Madras and Bengal-each with its Governor—which 
were independent of one another. During these years a feeling 
had been growing in the minds of the British people that such 
a vast and rich territory should not be allowed to remain in the 
hands of a trading concern. In 1773, the British Parliament 
passed the Regulating Act by which it acquired a measure of 
control in the administration of the country, and gave to the 
Governor of Bengal the title of Governor-General of Bengal and 
to this Governor-General-in-Council was also given supremacy 
in certain matters over the other Presidencies. 

Eleven years later, in 1784, Parliament passed Pitt's famous 
India Bill. The bill established in England a Board of Control 
‘to superintend, direct and control all acts regarding the civil and 
military government of Indian territories. The powers of the 
Board were generally exercised by its President. This Act made 
the Governor-General-in-Council supreme in all matters over 
the other Presidencies. Gradually Parliament continued to acquire 
control over the administration of the country, until, in 1833, the 
East India Company lost its trade monopoly and became merely 
an administrative machine. 

The occurrence of the mutiny of 1857 was thought by Parlia- 
ment a fit occasion to abolish the Company, and to acquire 
full control. for the Crown and Parliament. The Gover- 
nor-General became the representative of the Crown in India 
with the title of Viceroy and Governor-General. In England, 
the Board of Control was abolished, and a new Secretary of 
State was created. The Secretary of State for India assisted by 
a Council of fifteen members was to be responsible to the British 
Parliament for the good government of India. 
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During the years 1858 to 1919, some important changes were 
effected in the composition of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
and the Provincial Councils. The changes were uniformly in the 
direction of decreasing the official element with a correspond- 
ing increase of non-official members. 

The first great step in associating the Indian people with 
the work of the Government was taken in 1909, when the 
Morley-Minto reforms introduced the system of direct election 
to these legislatures. These reforms also marked the beginnings 
of communal representation in the country. 

During the Great War of 1914-1918, India fought against Ger- 
many with both men and money. In 1917, the Secretary of State 
Mr. Montagu, declared British policy towards India to be the 
progressive realisation of responsible government in India, as 
an integral part of the British Empire. The Government of 
India Act of 1919, which was passed subsequently, gave the 
Indian people a taste of responsible government in certain pro- 
vincial matters, The Governor-General, however, remained the 
key-stone of the whole administration. 

The Act of 1919 had laid down that the constitutional pro- 
gress would be reviewed ten years after the introduction of the 
Reforms. In 1927, a Commission was appointed under the 
chairmanship of Sir John Simon to study the situation. Its re- 
port, issued in 1930, though a store-house of information, was 
not accepted. Consequently, three Round Table Conferences 
were convened in London in which the Indian and British dele- 
gates held joint deliberations with a view to arriving at an under- 
standing regarding fundamental principles. Their proposals, 
contained in the famous ‘White Paper’, were examined by a Joint 
Parliamentary Committee of both the Houses of Parliament, in 
consultation with Indian representatives, The Committee made 
recommendations which were incorporated in the Government 
of India Act of 1935. 

There were two vital changes proposed by this Act: in the 
Provinces, the Ministers were made responsible to the elected 
Legislatures in all matters relating to Provincial administration. 
The second proposal, however, to unite the whole of India into 
a great Federation, did not mature. Some time after the intro- 
duction of the Government of India Act of 1985, it appeared 
that the Congress Party might be induced to work reforms in a 
constructive manner. It formed Ministries in 8 out of 11 Provin- 
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ces and for two years exercised real authority. But when, at 
the beginning of the Second World War, India was committed 
to a war against Germany, the Congress Ministers resigned on 
the ground that the people of the country had not been con- 
sulted before the Declaration of War. During the two years 
of the Congress rule the Muslim League asserted that the 
Muslims had been treated unfairly and oppressed. Аз a result 
they claimed that India should be divided and a Muslim Govern- 
ment established in all those areas in which Muslims formed a 
majority. They claimed that the Congress did not represent 
them and demanded the establishment of Pakistan. АП attempts 
to patch up their differences failed and in 1942 Sir Stafford 
Cripps came to the country with an offer stipulating that at the 
end of the War, Indians might frame their own constitution in a 
Constituent Assembly with the right even to secede from the 
British Empire. This offer, however, was rejected, and the 
demand was made that a complete National Government should 
be set up in the country immediately. After this the Congress pas- 
sed the ‘Quit India’ resolution, and all of its important leaders 
were put into jail. Subsequent negotiations by Lord Wavell after 
the release of the Congress leaders proved unsuccessful On the 
other hand, Mr. Jinnah insisted that the establishment of Pakistan 
should be the condition precedent to any negotiations in the 
country. Owing to the deadlock, the Government decided to 
hold fresh elections which resulted in an overwhelming victory 
both for the Congress Party and the Muslim League Party in the 
Hindu and Muslim constituencies respectively. The deadlock, 
therefore, continued. With the end of the War and the formation 
of the Socialist Government in Britain, a Cabinet Mission con- 
sisting of Sir Stafford Cripps, Lord Pethwick Lawrence and Mr. 
A. V. Alexander came to India to help in the negotiations between 
the two parties, viz., Congress and the Muslim League. The 
detailed plans of the Mission, however, did not prove much of 
a success as the Muslims later refused to take their seats in the 
new Constituent Assembly which had been set up. Similarly 
the League declined seats in the Cabinet which was formed by 
Lord Wavell The League however, joined the Cabinet later. 
In February 1947, Mr. Attlee announced that all powers in British 
India would be transferred to Indians not later than June 1948. 
Lord Wavell then resigned and Viscount Mountbatten succeed- 
ed him. Within a few months Lord Mountbatten decided that 
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partition of the country was inevitable and he submitted plans 
for partition of the country to the British Cabinet. This 
was embodied in the Indian Independence Bill and the Rad- 
cliffe Commission was appointed to demarcate the boundary 
lines. The Indian Independence Bill was rushed through Parlia- 
ment and on the 15th of August 1947, India and Pakistan were 
declared Independent Dominions. Pakistan was given West 
Punjab, East Bengal (with a portion of Assam) and the Provin- 
ces of Sind, the North West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and 
a part of Assam. The remaining portion of British India became 
Independent India with its capital at Delhi. While India 
selected Lord Mountbatten as its first Governor-General, Paki- 
stan selected Mr. Jinnah as its first Governor-General and estab- 
lished its new capital at Karachi. 


CHAPTER V 
LAND REFORMS 


The Village—The Villager- Community Development Programme—Working 
of Community Development Programme—Land Reforms—The Village 
Officials—Village Panchayats. 


The Village—Our country is a land of villages. Almost 
everywhere in this vast sub-continent, a great majority of the 
people haye, from time immemorial, been living in villages. The 
total number of villages in India according to the census of 1951 
is 558,000. These villages are not uniform in size. Some of 
them are a mere cluster of mud huts built in a compact area 
in the midst of the fields of their occupants, while there are 
others with only two or three hutments which can be con- 
veniently styled ‘hamlets’. These ‘hamlets’ are usually found in 
hilly areas. 

The Villager.—In these mud houses dwells the Indian villager, 
who. has, till very recent times, been living in a world of his 
own. His life has been completely cut off from main currents 
of the life of the country. He has had very little contact with 
the outside world, and for ages has relied on his own efforts. 
He has grown his own food and provided the other require- 
ments of life by his own personal efforts. In normal times, 
aided and supported by the village organisation, he has not 
suffered much; but in times of famine or pestilence, owing to 
the absence of adequate means of communication, he has 
been hard hit. Such occurrences he has attributed to God. 
His progress in the social and economic spheres has, therefore, 
been very slow. This has developed in him a conservative out- 
look on matters of reform. 

The old order however, is changing. Several factors, both 
economic and political, are at work to break up the isolation of . 
village life.. Factories are multiplying in large numbers in the 
larger towns. They require raw materials, and the products of 
the village have to be transported to the town. There is need, 
therefore, for efficient means of communication. The railways, 
roads and river transport are linking up the villages with the 
towns, There is an increase in trade between the village and 
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the town, which is making them dependent upon each other. 
The old economic self-sufficiency of the village is fast dis- 
appearing. 

In the administrative sphere, too, the proverbial isolation 
of the village is receding before the forces of new administra- 
tion. The control of the District Officer is more stringent than 
before. Efforts are being made to study village problems on 
the spot, and Government officers are instructed to keep them- 
selves in touch with the villagers. Since the attainment of 
independence, the village is witnessing greater political activity. 
Increasing the powers of the Panchayats in most of the States 
and the introduction of adult franchise have added to the im- 
portance of the villager. 7 

The villager is a member of the village community which 
is the oldest, and, in many ways, the most remarkable 
institution in India. In most countries of the world, these 
communities have existed from ancient times. In our country, 
they were organized when man gave up his nomadic habits and 
settled down to a peaceful life. They have survived through 
centuries of social and political upheaval, and the old bonds o£ 
common interest still continue. Today these communities are 
of two distinct types; ‘Bhaichara’ villages and "Ryotwari" villages. 
In a Bhaichara or joint village, land is supposed to be the joint 
property of the agricultural community. The heads of families 
in the village form a small committee to look after its manage- 
ment In a Ryotwari village, every individual cultivator pays 
the land revenue directly to Government. In States like West 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the land revenue was collected and 
paid by Zamindars. i 

Each village community consists of several classes of people. 
At the top are the proprietors with permanent rights in the 
land, either as owners, or tenants with hereditary оссирапсу- 
rights. Some of them cultivate their own lands and are known 
as peasant proprietors. Then, there are occupancy-tenants, who 
cultivate the land as long as they can pay the rent to their pro- 
prietors. They generally provide the necessary capital which 
is usually borrowed from the money-lender. Next to them are 
the tenants-at-will, who, in the Punjab, are small proprietors; 
but, who, in order to add to their income, take some land on 
lease from the landlords. These leases last for a year and are 
renewed annually, and in order to terminate a lease the land- 
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lord must give notice well before the crops are harvested. The 
agricultural labourers come next. They generally belong to the 
depressed classes and are poor, landless people. These labourers, 
who work in the fields usually at harvest time, have no fixed 
home and are of the migratory type. Their existence is pre- 
carious and they are usually the first victims of any epidemic or 
famine. 

The artisans in the village stand out as a class by themselves. 
They have their own specified functions, which have been demar- 
cated by custom. From ancient times, in almost every village 
there have been one or more skilled artisans, such as the car- 
penter, the blacksmith, the potter, the barber, the surgeon, the 
shopkeeper, the cobbler and the washerman. Every village has 
had its money-lender, who has acted as the grain-dealer as well. 
These artisans are rewarded by means of an annual share of the 
crops. Those amongst them, like the weaver, whose services 
are not often required, are paid according to the work done. 
These artisans are given free land to build their houses on, but 
they cannot sell it. In a village, the household requirements are 
supplied by the petty shopkeeper, who also serves as the market 
for the village produce. Each community in the village has its 
own place of worship, 4 temple, shrine or mosque. 

In some villages there is a schoolmaster, who may also act as 
the doctor and postmaster. He plays a very important role in 
moulding the opinion of the credulous villagers. Besides the 
schoolmaster, most villages have an astrologer, who, whether 
for good or for evil, wields considerable influence. 

The Indian village is undergoing a rapid change. Modern 
ideas and inventions are gradually making their way into 
village life. Reform in all spheres of rural activity is very 
noticeable, The solidarity of the village community is breaking 
down and the individual is striving hard to swim in the current 
of the times. A general increase in prices and a rising standard 
of living is affecting the villagers, and the poor labourer is leaving 
his hearth and home for fresh fields and pastures new. The 
rural life of the country has also been greatly affected by the 
return of thousands of ex-servicemen after the war. Disciplined 
and well-trained, they have introduced a new spirit and new 
ideas into village life. 

Community Development Programme.—A significant develop- 
ment in the rural welfare sphere has been the launching of the 
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Community Development Programme since 2nd October, 1959. 
The basic aims of the Community Development Programme are 
to increase agricultural production, improve village communica- 
tions, foster primary education, public health and recreation in 
the villages, improve housing, encourage handicrafts and cottage 
industries and tackle the problem of rural unemployment. 

The main principles of the programme are to change thé 
mental outlook of the villagers and to instil in them ambition 
for higher standards of life and to create the will and determina- 
tion to achieve these standards, 

Initially, 55 projects were launched in various States in October, 
1952. Each project consists of about 300 villages and covers 
an area of 450 to 500 square miles with a population of about 
200,000. The project area is further divided into three blocks 
in which each group of five to eight villages is served by a village 
level worker (Gram Sevak). 

Tn October, 1953, another scheme known as the National Exten- 
sion Service was inaugurated. Agricultural extension is the 
common factor in both these programmes, though in the Com- 
munity Projects, the works programme is more comprehensive. 

The National Extension Service and Community Development 
Programme are two phases of the same programme. Every new 
development block is first included under the National Exten- 
sion Service Scheme with a programme budget of Rs. 4 lakhs. 
After a period of one or two years, certain members of National 
Extension Service Blocks are taken under the Community Deve- 
lopment Programme for intensive development with a budget 
of Rs. 12 lakhs. 

Both these schemes have been integrated and now cover about 
150 million people living in 272,756 villages in 2120 blocks. Tt 
is expected that by the end of Second Five Year Plan the entire 
country will be served by National Extension blocks out of 
which at least 40 per cent. will be converted into Community 


Development blocks. 

The underlying idea of the whole scheme is to modernise the 
means and increase the production of food, and to make India's 
villages, at present isolated and inert, function as dynamic part- 
ners in India’s economic structure. The success of such a pro- 
gramme naturally depends a good deal on the people's partici- 
pation. It was therefore necessary to create in the minds of the 
people a desire to better their own lot, The Community Projects 
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are not merely a part of an economic programme; but are con- 
cerned with the all round development of village life in which 
guidance, direction and, to a certain extent, finances are supplied 
by the Government while labour, effort and considerable finances 
are coiitributed by the people themselves. 

Working of Community Development Programme.—Besides 
the Central’ Ministry—known as the Ministry for Community 
Development, each State has a State Development Department 
under the Development Commissioner. There is also a State 
Dévélopment Committee with the Chief Minister as Chairman 
and the Development:Commissioner as the Secretary of the Com- 
mittee. The broad principles are laid down by this Committee 
and the Development Commissioner looks after the actual imple- 
mentation of the programme. 

The multi-purpose village worker or the Gram Sevak is 
is in’ charge of five to eight villages in the project areas. He 
lives їп the villages and: helps the villagers in their problems 
including agriculture, public health and literacy. Working in 
close association, and giving him frequent advice, are specialists 
in particular fields like Agriculture, Social Education, Health 
and Sanitation for each project. Each block is under the charge 
of a. Block Development Officer. 

As-far as possible, the cooperative principle is applied for soly- 
ing various problems of rural life, and joint effort is organised for 
works of common benefit to the community. The villagers have 
been made to feel that the common needs of the villagers, like 
roads, tanks, schools can be met by their joint effort. 

The Community Development Programme has been in force 
for nearly five years. But it is very different from previous efforts 
at Rural Reconstruction. The motive force for improvement 
in the Community Development comes from the people them- 
selves; Five years is a short period to evaluate the result of such 
a far reaching programme, but already there has spread a wave 
of enthusiasm in the countryside which in itself is a happy indi- 
cation for the success of the new experiment. The change in 
the outlook of the people is reflected in the ready and willing 
cooperation of the people in development activities. As against 
Rs. 70,45 crores spent by the Government in nearly five years 
the people's contribution in cash; kind and labour has been 


assessed at Rs. 41,37 crores. 
Land Reforms.—Since the adyent of independence, a number of 
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land reforms have been introduced by the State Governments. 
The main object of these reforms is to promote economic develop- 
ment, yield increased production and serve the objects of social 
justice by securing to the cultivator permanent rights in the land 
and a fair reward for his labour. These reforms can be divided 
as follows:— 

1. The Abolition of Intermediaries.—In order to abolish semi- 
feudal conditions which prevailed in different parts of the coun- 
try, laws have been passed by a number of States to abolish the 
intermediaries who existed between the tiller of the soil and the 
State, under various tenures like permanently settled estates, 
Jagirdari, taluqdari, etc. 

2. Tenancy Reforms.—Tenancy reforms during the past few 
years aim at scaling down of rents, so that maximum rent should 
not ordinarily exceed one-fourth to one-fifth of the produce and 
security of tenure for the tenants. Existing tenants have been 
given the right of occupancy subject to the landlord's right to 
resume a limited area for personal cultivation. The term of 
tenancy has been fixed ordinarily from 5 to 10 years. The 
tenants of areas not resumable by the landlords are being given 
the right to purchase. 

3. Ceiling of Holdings.—It has been decided as a matter of 
principle to limit the future acquisition of land and impose an 
absolute limit to the amount of land which any individual may 
hold depending upon the local conditions. 

These reforms when fully implemented will bring about 
an agrarian revolution in the country, ushering in an era of 
economic prosperity and social justice. 

The Village Officials—Let us now turn from the villagers to 
their officials. The village is the unit of Indian administration. 
It has its own officials whose duties are assigned to them by 
Government. Rigid control is being exercised over the village 
official through the District Officers and their work is very care- 
fully checked. The important village officials are: 

1. The Headman.—The headman is a link between the Govern- 
ment and the villagers. He is known in different States by 
different names. In the Punjab he is called the Lambardar and 
in other States Mukhya, Patel, Reddi, or Naidu. Each village 
has usually one headman, but in the larger villages there may 
be more than one. In such villages each headman is in charge 
of a small section of the village and there is one chief headman 
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for the whole village. Headmen are appointed by the District 
Officer, who also fixes their number for each village. He cannot 
increase it, except with the sanction of the Commissioner; while 
the Financial Commissioner or the Board of Revenue only can 
decrease the number fixed. The District Officer when appoint- 
ing a headman takes into consideration the candidate's heredi- 
tary claims, his property qualifications and his personal services 
as well as the services of his family to Government. A person 
of intelligence and good character, with influence amongst the 
villagers and one who is free from debt, is usually appointed. 
The headman holds office during his good behaviour, but is 
liable to be dismissed if found guilty of a criminal offence, 
continuous absence from the village, loss of village property or 
other neglect of duties. 

Duties of the Headman.—The headman performs multifarious 
duties which can, however, be grouped under two heads, viz., 
Revenue and Administrative. 

His Revenue Duties are: 

1. To collect the land-revenue from the landlords of the 
village. 

2. To collect local rates and cesses and to be responsible for 
the collection of the proceeds from the village common-lands. 

8. To keep an account of the village mulba or joint account. 

4, To render all possible assistance to the Revenue Officials 
when they inspect the crops, and to help in the preparation of 
the record of rights during the land-surveys and in the record- 
ing of mutations. 

His Administrative Duties are: 

1. To report to the Officer-in-Charge of his Police Station 
any breach of the peace or the presence of any suspicious 
characters. 

2. To assist the village watchman in the detection of any 
crime that is committed in his village. 

3. To report, with the help of the watchman, to the Officer- 
in-Charge of the Police Station, births and deaths in the village. 
The death, or absence for more than one year, of any Govern- 
ment pensioner, Jagirdar or Muafidar has to be reported to the 
Tahsildar. 

4. To report to Government any encroachment on Govern- 
ment land or property within his village. 

5. То assist in procuring supplies or means of transport for 
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military authorities. Instructions in such cases are issued by 
the District Officer. 

6. . To verify statements made by recruits at the time of en- 
listment in the Army. ! 

T. To notify any contagious or infectious disease which 
break out in the village. 

The headman assists all Government officials and carries out 
their orders. His remuneration is small. He gets five per cent. 
on the land revenue that he collects, from the village officers' 
cess. This cess is paid by the landlords. The chief headman 
receives an additional 1 per cent. on the revenue of the village 
and all headmen get 3 per cent. extra in areas irrigated 
by canals. This is paid out of the irrigation revenue. 

2. The Watchman.—The headman is generally assisted in the 
performance of his duties by the watchman or Chaukidar. This 
functionary is appointed by the headman, but the District 
Officers approval is necessary. In a village, there may be more 
than one watchman. The number of watchmen is fixed by the 
District Officer and can only be changed by the Commissioner. 
A watchman has a number of houses to look after. In large 
villages where there are five or more watchmen, a Daffadar is 
appointed, who acts as the chief watchman. The watchman 
wears a blue coat and a blue turban and has to keep a spear 
and a sword. His equipment is paid for out of the village fund. 
His salary is paid twice a year. It may be paid in cash or in 
kind and is realised from the occupants of the houses in villages. 
The Daffadar is paid a sum not exceeding three rupees a month 
besides his pay. 

Duties of the Watchman.—The watchman 
from Mughal days, is a Government official rather than a police- 
man and has varied duties. He has to keep a careful watch 
over all the bad characters in the village and has to report the 
commission of any crime to the Officer-in-Charge of the Police 
Station. He can arrest without warrant anyone attempting to 
commit any cognizable offence. In the detection of crime, the 
watchman assists the police authorities to whom he reports 
periodically the state of affairs in the village. He reports to 
the Officer-in-Charge of his Police Station the outbreak of any 
epidemic. He acts as the custodian of the Government, Rail- 
way and District Board property. Usually, the village watch- 
men are recruited from castes that are criminal by heredity 
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and, strange though it may appear, the plan works, for they 
know the sources of trouble. As a whole, the watchmen have 
had an excellent record of integrity and courage. 

8. The Village Accountant.—The village accountant or Patwari 
is the principal officer in the village. In certain parts of the 
the country he is known as Kulkarni. This officer has existed 
through many centuries and has played a significant part in the 
revenue history of the country. A number of villages grouped 

` together have one Patwari. This grouping is done by the Gom- 
missioner of the Division. ‘The District Officer appoints the 
Patwaris from amongst those agriculturists of the District who 
have qualified at a special examination. The Patwari must 
reside within the area for which he is appointed and may not 
indulge in money-lending or acquire any landed property. He 
is paid about twenty rupees a month from the State revenues. 
There are separate Patwaris for irrigation works. The District 
Officer can dismiss the Patwari for neglect of duty, or if he 
borrows money from an agriculturist, or if his monetary con- 
dition is not good. 

Duties of the Village Accountant—The Patwaris duties are 
mostly connected with revenue, although he has certain adminis- 
trative duties also. 

His Revenue Duties are: 

1. To make a survey of the whole land of his circle and to 
make maps of it. In these he has to record any transfers or 
partitions of land. 

2. To keep a record of all the landowners and of the crops 
grown in their fields, and to assist Government in cases of 
agricultural distress. 

8. To record in his registers all taccavi payments, revenues, 
rents or other payments, and to show all such records to anyone 
who wishes to see them. A copy of all such records can be 
obtained on payment of a fixed fee. 

4. To keep a diary or ‘Doomsday Book,’ in which he records 
any calamities such as hail, locusts, floods or epidemics. In it 
he records the changes in soil, the ejectment, absconding or 
settlement of tenants, the deaths of Government pensioners and 
Jagirdars, the execution of any decree of a civil court which 
affects the land or its owner, and the repayment of taccavi 
loans. Besides, he records in his diary the orders received 
from the revenue officials and their disposal. 
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He has to show this diary to any revenue official who may 
visit his circle. His administrative duties, however, are not so 
important as his revenue duties. One of his important duties is 
to prepare the electoral rolls for the elections to the Panchayats, 
the District Boards, the State and the Union Legislature. He 
has to keep a record of all Government property and has to 
report any encroachment on it. 

4.. The Zaildar—Another village official, who perhaps is not as 
important as the ones already stated, is the Zaildar or Deshmukh. 
The post of Zaildar was abolished in the Punjab after the partition 
of the Province, 

Village Panchayats.—With the advent of independence the 
ancient institution of the village Panchayats has once again 
been strengthened. The dawn of Panchayat Raj in India’s rural 
administration, it is hoped, will bring peace and prosperity to 
the teeming millions living in villages. It will also give them 
that training in self-government which is so essential for the 
success of democratic institutions. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE DISTRICT AND ITS ADMINISTRATION 


The District— The District Officer — Duties — Patronage — Sub-Division — 
Revenue Collection—The Police—Justice—Other Departments—The Services 
—The Presidency Towns. 


The District —The District is the unit of administration in 
India. Except for West Bengal, a District is divided into a 
numberof sections called Talukas or Tahsils, which are further 
split up into smaller areas—known as Zails—for the purposes of 
revenue collection. In Bengal, where owing to the permanent 
settlement the collection of the revenue is differently organised, 
there are no Tahsils, but Districts are divided into two or more 
sub-divisions. Four or five Districts are grouped together to 
form a higher administrative unit-the Division—and a number 
of Divisions constitute a State. Madras is the only State in India 
in which the intermediate unit—Division—does not exist. 

India is divided into a number of States, which are further 
sub-divided into Districts. The total number of districts in the 
country is 327. Apart from certain special areas like the Presi- 
dency towns, every inch of her soil is included in some District. 
The number of Districts in each State differs; Uttar Pradesh 
heads the list with 51, while the Punjab has only 18. The size 
of the District also varies; the District of Kangra in the Punjab 
is as large as Palestine, while Vishakhapatnam in Madras, both 
in area and population, is larger than Denmark. The average 
area of a District in the country is about 4,430 square miles, and 
its average population about a million. з 

The District Officer.—Each District is placed under the charge 
of an officer, who is known as the Deputy Commissioner in the 
Punjab, and Madhya Pradesh. In all other States which were 
formerly Provinces he is styled the Collector. The District Officer 
is in charge of all Government activities in a District. In the 
eyes of the people he is the "Government. Usually a member 
of the Indian Civil Service, (now replaced by the Indian Admini- 
strative Service) he is appointed by the State Governor. Now- 
a-days certain senior members of the Provincial Civil Service 
are also appointed to this responsible job. 
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Duties.—The District Officer is a link between the Government 
and the people. He is the chief Executive Officer, the head 
of the revenue administration, and the District Magistrate. He 
combines in himself most of the functions of the Government, 
and is the centre of the District Administration. 

(i) As Collector, he is the highest Revenue Officer in the 
District. He is responsible for the collection of the land revenue 
and other assessments. It is his duty to supervise the intricate 
system of village accounts, and also the records of titles of the 
village lands. During famines and scarcity, it is his duty to arrange 
for the relief of the poor. He has to recommend to the govern- 
ment any remissions in the revenue, which he considers necessary, 
and is responsible for making arrangements for the suspension of 
collection of revenue. He is also responsible for the distribution 
of taccavi loans among the agriculturists. Being in charge of 
the Government Treasury, he has to supervise the sale of Court- 
fee stamps and commercial stamps. His responsibility also 
extends to the payment of pensions and the assignment of 
revenue, 

(ii) As the head of the executive, it is his duty to maintain 
law and order in the District. He is not only responsible for the 
Suppression of crime, but has also to prevent riots and distur- 
bances, regulate fairs and processions, and intervene in religious 
and political disputes. 

(iii) As District Magistrate, he is the head of the Magis- 
tracy and keeps a watch over the work of twenty to thirty 
Magistrates, who work under him. He himself tries only the 
most important cases, and acts as a Court of Appeal on both 
the Judicial and Revenue sides. 

(iv) Miscellaneous Duties: Besides the above, he has a 
host of other duties to perform. He Supervises the work of the 
Excise Department, manages the Court of Wards’ estates on 
behalf of minors, issues licences, sells road-tolls, and. makes 
arrangements for the elections to various legislative bodies, He 
has to maintain a general supervision over the local self-zovern- 
ing bodies; His multifarious duties include charge of the jail, 
control of asylums, poor-houses and reformatories, and inspection 
of factories, co-operative societies, and agricultural farms; Не 
watches the fluctuations in trade and the condition of the 
currency, 


Patronage.—He has an extensive patronage. He appoints 
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practically all the village officials. His suggestions regarding 
nominated members to the local bodies are generally accepted. 

In addition to this, he must keep himself in touch with every- 
thing that goes on in the District. His duties bring him into contact 
with all other departments of the government in the District. 
He must watch their activities, and even gently remonstrate, if 
he sees anything wrong being done. He is expected to be asso- 
ciated with every benevolent institution, to open schools, to 
preside at prize distributions, to open hospitals—in short to be 
everywhere and to do everything. 

In order to keep himself in touch with all parts of the District, 
he frequently goes on tour to check accounts, to inspect offices, 
to visit villages and to listen to the grievances of the people. 
To the people, as a representative of the Government, he is the 
‘Sarkar’ to the Government he is ‘the man on the spot. Though 
it is difficult to foresee his future, it is hard to conceive of any 
agency which could replace him. His prestige, power and posi- 
tion have remained unaffected during the years of political 
changes. 

After Independence, the District Officer has had’ to play a 
most significant role in the development. activities of a district. 
Depending largely on public co-operation and support, it is he 
who initiates and sets the pace. Ina number of districts, District 
Officers have by their tact and zeal succeeded in infusing a new 
spirit among the people which has resulted in the construction 
of numerous works of public utility. No longer aloof from the 
people, he is in fact very much a part of a society on the move. 
The District Officer is the centre of activities of the Welfare 
State and as “a servant of the people he brings to their assis- 
tance the knowledge and the apparatus of the administrative 
methods.” 

Sub-Division.—The District Officer is helped by officers of 
various departments in the discharge of his duties. In the- 
whole of West Bengal and in certain of the larger Districts in 
other States, there is an administrative unit intermediate 
between the Taluka and the District-the Sub-division. The 
Sub-divisional Officer, who is either a senior member of the 
Provincial Civil Service or a junior member of the Indian 
“Administrative Service, exercises the powers of a Collector in his 
sub-division. 1 › 

Revenue Collection.—It has already been pointed out that a 
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District is divided into a number of sub-units called Talukas or 
Tahsils. The head of the Taluka or Tahsil is called Mamlatdar 
in the Deccan, and Tahsildar in the North, He exercises, though 
on a much smaller scale, the same powers as the District Officer 
enjoys in the District. He is generally a Second Class Magistrate. 
In Revenue matters, he is directly under the Revenue Assistant, 
who, under the direction of the District Officer, is in charge of 
the revenue administration of the District. The village headman 
under the supervision of the Tahsildar collects the land-revenue 
and pays it into the Government sub-treasury, which is in 
charge of the Tahsildar. In case of default the Tahsildar is 
empowered to take coercive measures for the collection of the 
revenue, He is assisted in his work by the Naib Tahsildar, who 
in addition, is generally a Third Class Magistrate. As for the 
revenue accounts and records, the Patwari in his circle is res- 
ponsible for their accuracy. A Field Quanungo (travelling 
registrar) supervises the work of a number of Patwaris, who are 
placed under him. The Field Quanungos have to send their 
returns to Office Quanungos at the Tahsil headquarters, who 
in turn submit them to the Office Quanungo at the District head- 
quarters. АП disputes regarding tenancy, the partition of land, 
and the transfer of land are settled by the revenue authorities. 
АП sales and transfers of land are registered in the revenue re- 
cords. Village officials and Quanungos are generally appointed 
by the Collector on the recommendation of the Revenue Assistant 
and the Tahsildar. Besides these, there is in each district a 
District Excise and Taxation Officer in most of the States. 
Assisted by an Inspector and Sub-Inspectors, he controls the sale 
of wine and other intoxicants, keeps a check on illicit distillation 
of liquor and helps in the collection of taxes, like Sales Tax, etc. 
In Bombay State, there are two different officers in each district— 
one for Excise and the other for Taxation. | 

The Police.—In order to maintain law and order in the District, 
the District Officer is assisted by a police force. The Superinten- 
dent of Police is the head of the Police Department in a District. 
He is helped by Assistant and Deputy Superintendents, who are 
in charge of the various circles or sub-divisions into which the 
District is divided. The Collector is the real controlling autho- 
rity—he sanctions all criminal prosecutions, and no prosecution 
can be withdrawn without his permission. Ч 

The Circles—generally under the charge of the Deputy Supe- 
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rintendents or Inspectors of Police—are further sub-divided into 
Thanas or Police Stations, under the charge of a Thanedar, who 
is either a Sub-Inspector or an Assistant Sub-Inspector of Police. 
The Police force in the Thana or Police Station consists of a 
number of Constables, with some Head Constables in addition to 
the officer in charge. The Thana has jurisdiction over a number of 
villages; and for efficient police administration a number of 
Chaukis or Police Posts are established within this area. Each 
of these posts is under the charge of a Head Constable assisted 
by ten or twelve Constables. 

The Thanedar or the Officer-in-Charge of the Police Station 
is one of the most important officers of the Government in rural 
areas, The main duty of the policeman is to investigate and 
detect crime, The Sub-Inspector records in his diary all comp- 
laints made to him by the people and all reports made by the 
Chaukidars, He submits a summary of these reports periodically 
to the District headquarters. It is his duty to investigate crime, 
detect and arrest the culprits, and to arrange for the production 
of evidence in the law courts. He also keeps a watch over the 
notorious characters within his area. If he apprehends danger 
from any one of them, he reports his case and gets him bound 
over to keep peace, under sureties, or he may get his movements 
restricted. He also keeps a register to record births and deaths 
within his area. 

There is another branch of the Police, the C.LD. (Criminal 
Investigation Department), which is mostly engaged in the 
secret investigation of crime. Y = 

In India, the Police force is a provincial and not a municipal 
body. Each of the States pays out of its revenues for the Police 
force which it maintains. It is true that Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, as Presidency cities, have separate Police organizations, 
but they are still paid out of the State funds. The number of 
policemen in India is not very large. There is one policeman 
to every 1,000 inhabitants as compared to the London Police 
force with one policeman for less than 500 people. Я 

Justice.—(A) Criminal Justice: The District Officer is the 
Chief Magistrate in the District. He is assisted by an Additional 
District Magistrate and a number of First Class Magistrates. In 
addition to these, there are а number of Honorary Magistrates, 
exercising authority as First, Second and Third Class Magistrates. 
The Tahsildar is generally a Second Class Magistrate, while his 
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assistant, the Naib Tahsildar, usually exercises the powers of a 
Third Class Magistrate, i i 

The Magistrates are divided into First, Second and Third 
Class, according to the powers they enjoy: 

(a) A First Class Magistrate can sentence a man to two 
years’ imprisonment with a maximum fine of Rs. 1,000. 

(b) A Second Class Magistrate can sentence a man to six 
months’ imprisonment with a maximum: fine of Rs. 200, 

(c) А Third Class Magistrate has the power to punish a 
person with one month's imprisonment with a maximum 
fine of Rs. 50. 

The District Magistrate himself acts as а Court of Appeal 
from е Second and Third Class Magistrates, while all appeals 
from the Courts of First Class Magistrates lie with the Sessions 
Judge, who is independent of the District Officer. 

' (В) Civil Justice: The District and Sessions Judge is the 
head of the Judiciary in the District. On the criminal side, 
besides acting as a Court of Appeal, he tries all murder and 
other important cases. On the civil side, he exercises supervision 
‘and control over a number of Subordinate Judges, who :аге 
divided into a number of grades according to the powers they 
enjoy. The District and Sessions Judge is assisted by a Senior 
Sub-Judge, who hears appeals in petty, civil disputes. Appeals 
in more important cases are heard by the District Judge himself. 

In criminal cases in Sessions, he is assisted by Jurors or 
Assessors. If the Judge differs from the verdict of the Jury, 
he has to refer the case to the High Court, but in the case of 
‘Assessors, he can over-rule their decision. The District and 
Sessions Judge is generally a member of the Indian Adminis- 
trative Service or a senior member of the Provincial Civil 
Service, In some cases distinguished members of the Bar are 
directly recruited as District and Sessions Judges. Sometimes 
the Sessions Judges are placed in charge of more than one 
district, 

Other Departments.—Besides these, there are several other 
departments of the Government in the District. The functions 
of the Government have increased very much during recent 
years. Some of them have been taken up by the District 
Boards and Municipalities, for example, roads, sanitation, 
primary education and several other social services, 

The Civil Surgeon in the District is in charge of health and 
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sanitation. He supervises the working of government dispen- 
saries, which are generally under the charge of Assistant and 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons. He is:also in charge of the District Jail, 
though in certain cases, executive. officers are appointed as 
wholetime Superintendents of the Jails. Some of the duties of 
the’ Civil Surgeon have been taken up by the District Health 
Officer, who, in most cases, is now appointed by the District 
Board. : : 

The Executive Engineer is the Officer-in-charge of the Public 
Works Department, and looks after the roads, bridges and 
buildings of the department. There are a number of Assistant 
Engineers and Overseers working under him. The District 
Board has its own Engineer to look after the Board’s roads and 
buildings. In the areas irrigated by canals, there are special 
irrigation officers. 

The District Inspector of Schools, assisted by Assistant District 
Inspectors of Schools, inspects the various schools in the District. 
Though servants of the Government, they even inspect non- 
official schools and on their recommendation depend the grants 
of Government Aid. 

In addition to these, there are other officers, belonging to the 
Agriculture, Income-Tax, Veterinary and Co-operative Depart- 
ments. In certain States, the Panchayat Officer guides the 
working of Panchayats. In Community Development areas, 
there are Project Officers and Block Development officers, In 
certain states, District Planning Officers have been appointed to 
look after the execution of development schemes. 

The Services.—The Officers in the District belong to three 
classes of service. There are some amongst them who belong 
to the All-India Services, like the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Police Service. 'The Indian Civil Service has now been 
replaced by the Indian Administrative Service. Its members 
are generally recruited on the result of competitive examinations. 
Next to them are the Provincial Services. They are further 
divided into two classes. Members of the Provincial Civil 
Service are recruited partly by a competitive examination, and 
partly by nomination. Recruitment to the Provincial Service in 
departments other than the Civil Service, is made by selection. 
The third class of service consists of the Subordinate Services, 
and recruitment to this class is mostly by selection. 

The Presidency Towns.—Something may be said here about 
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the Presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. They 
do not form parts of any district. They have their own Presi- 
dency Magistrates and Police Commissioners. The Presidency 
Magistrates try criminal cases, while the civil cases are decided 
by special civil tribunals. The High Court of the Presidency 
exercises the same authority as the District and Sessions Judge 
in the District. On account of their special importance, these 
towns form separate administrative units, 
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Need for Local Government.—India is subdivided into small 
areas for purposes of local administration, which are known as 
the units of local government. There are several reasons for the 
existence of these local units. It has been pointed out that 
local government is essential for efficiency. Local problems 
require local knowledge to solve them, and it is in the interests 
of better administration to leave the solution of all problems 
that are peculiar to a locality, to the men on the spot. In this 
way not only is efficiency secured but economy is effected. The 
persons who are affected by the local administration are the ones 
who contribute funds for its upkeep and better administration. 
Those who contribute can, through their representatives, exer- 
cise control over the management of the funds, and thus make 
the local administration ultimately responsible to themselves. This 
should give them the necessary training in political education, 
and prepare them for the administration of national affairs. The 
local governments help the central government by sharing some of 
its burden of work. 

Members of the local bodies usually do honorary work. 
Local self-government, therefore, affords an opportunity to 
government to utilize the services of public spirited persons free 
of any payment and to afford some relief to government officials 
from their increasing duties. 

. Local Self-Government.—The term local self-government, 
therefore, implies administration and management of local affairs 
of a locality (district, town or village) by the people living 
within that area. Thus the village Panchayats look after the 
local problems of the village, the District and Tahsil Boards of 
the rural areas in the Districts and Tahsils, while Corporations, 
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Municipalities, Small Town Committees and Notified Area Com- 
mittees manage the local affairs of cities and towns. 

Historical Survey.—Local self-government in India can be 
traced back to ancient times when there existed in the country 
semi-independent village communities. They were independent 
so far as the internal administration of the village was concerned. 
Their organisation was, however, faulty, as it was based upon 
the narrow basis of the hereditary privileges of caste. They 
made no attempt to impart political education to the people, and 
their activities were mainly concerned with the preservation of life 
and property in the villages and the collection of land revenue. 
Under the Mauryas, we had a well-organised system of local 
self-government with municipalities consisting of 80 members 
each in practically every big town. But the system gradually 
disappeared and under the Mughals there were hardly any 
self-governing local institutions. 

With the coming of the British, the system was once again 
revived: In 1867, the Court of Directors issued an order for the 
organisation of a corporation for purposes of local taxation in 
Madras. This corporation was to be composed of both Euro- 
peans and Indians. The experiment, however, failed, In 1726, 
Mayor's courts were constituted in Bombay, Madras and Cal- 
cutta; but they were judicial bodies. Several years later, by the 
Charter Act of 1793, municipal authority was established in the 
Presidency towns, These municipal bodies were not separate 
from the general administrative machinery and had to wait till 
1840 for their separate existence. 

In 1842 and 1850, Acts were passed authorising the inhabitants 
of the towns to make better provision for the purposes of public 
health and conyenience. The Provincial Governments, except in 
the Central Provinces, usually nominated the members of all the 
Municipal Committees. In 1870, another step was taken, when 
Lord Mayo in his famous resolution advocated the extension of 
municipal self-government and encouraged the idea of election. 
It was left to Lord Ripon to achieye anything substantial in 
this respect. In 1883-84, several Acts were passed which esta- . 
blished a network of local self-government institutions, especially 
in the rural areas. Not more than one-third of the members 
of these bodies were to be officials. Wherever possible, the 
Chairmen of such bodies were to be elected by the rate-payers. 
The Local Boards were given more funds to meet their increas- 
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ing démands. In spite of these reforms, not much was achieved 
in the way of political education, because the educative princi- 
ple was subordinated to the desire for immediate results. The 
Resolution of 16th May, 1918, acknowledged this defect and 
recommended remedies. The ‘Montford’ Report. incorporated 
these suggestions in its recommendations. 

The Government of India Act of 1919 transferred the control 
of local bodies to the Ministers responsible to the legislatures. 
These popular Ministers, in almost all Provinces, extended the 
powers of the local bodies and also increased the elected 
element. An earnest effort was made to make them the real 
training ground for larger and wider political responsibilities. 
The advent of national independence has changed the entire 
outlook on local self-government in the country, During the 
last ten years most of the States have passed various laws re- 
constituting the local bodies and transferring to them consi- 
derable administrative powers. 

The Corporations.—The Municipal Committee is the unit of 
local self-government in the towns. In the Presidency towns of 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and the important cities of 
Poona, Ahmedabad, Bangalore and Hyderabad, however, there 
are Corporations, which enjoy greater privileges than the 
Municipalities in other towns. They have been constituted 
under separate statutes. 

The Calcutta Corporation is regulated by the Act of 1951. 
As constituted at present it consists of 76 Councillors and five 
Aldermen. The Chairman of the Calcutta Improvement Trust, 
is an ex-officio Councillor, while the remaining 75 Councillors 
are elected by the rate payers for a period of three years. The 
Councillors elect at their first meeting five Aldermen. The 
members of the Corporation elect their Chairman known as the 
Mayor. The Chief Executive officer of the Corporation known 
as the Commissioner is appointed for a period of five years by 
the State Government. 

The Bombay Corporation consists of 124 members, who are 
elected on the basis of adult franchise. The Corporation elects 
a Mayor in the month of April, who presides over its meetings 
and whose term of office is for one year. It functions through 
four statutory committees—the Standing Committee, the Im- 
provement Committee, the Education Committee and the 


Bombay Electric Supply and Transport Committee, 
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The Chief Executive officer of the Corporation is the Munici- 
pal Commissioner. Generally а senior member of the Indian 
Civil Service, he is appointed by the Government for a renew- 
able period of the year. He is assisted in his work by two 
Deputy Municipal Commissioners and one Assistant Commis- 
sioner, besides various Departmental Heads. 

In addition to the four Statutory committees there are a 
number of special committees appointed by the Corporation to 
deal with various matters like medical relief, markets, gardens, 
etc. The Corporation has a special responsibility for free and 
compulsory education. Its Education Committee runs 495 
Municipal schools and classes while 291 aided and recognised 
schools receive aid from it. 

These Corporations are rich local bodies, and enjoy a great 
deal of liberty in municipal affairs. The State Governments 
have, however, certain special controling powers in matters 
relating to contracts, appointments, audit of accounts and loans 
which the Corporations desire to raise for public utility. 

The Municipalities.—In all other cities and towns, Munici- 
palities have been established to manage local affairs. The 
majority of the members of a Municipality are elected, though 
some of them are nominated. Municipal Councillors, as 
members of these Municipalities are called, work honorarily. 
The State Government frames rules and lays down the proce- 
dure for holding elections. Ordinarily, the life of a Munici- 
pality is three years, but the State Government has the right to 
supersede the Municipality in case of its failure to discharge its 
duties efficiently or in case of abuse of power. Every Munici- 
pality prepares a Voters’ Register, the right to vote being based 
on rate-payment and other qualifications. 
enjoyed by both men and women. 
number of elected members of Municipal Committees has been 
increased and the electorate has also been enlarged. There are 
three types of these Municipalities, viz., Municipalities for bigger 
towns, Small Town Committees and Notified Area Committees 
for small towns. 

Functions of the Municipalities.—The main functions en- 
trusted to Corporations and Municipalities are the same, They 
may vary slightly in different States, and include: (1) Preser- 
vation of public health, which includes proper arrangements 
for vaccination, inoculation against epidemics, provisions for 


The franchise is 
During recent years, the 
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medical relief through hospitals and dispensaries, conservancy 
and sanitation, drinking water and drainage, and regulations for 
the sale of foods, drugs, etc. (2) Education, which is imparted 
through Municipal day schools, night schools, reading rooms, 
libraries, museums and such other means as are required for 
educating the people. (8) Town planning, which includes 
maintainance of good roads, streets, markets, public gardens, 
parks and the lighting of the streets, etc. In addition to these, 
a Municipality has to make arrangements for fighting fires and 
frame regulations against public nuisances and dangerous trades. 
It is also expected to provide facilities for the registration of 
births and deaths and maintain burial and. burning grounds for 
the dead, In fact there is hardly any facility for public conveni- 
ence which a Municipal Committee, funds permitting, cannot 
handle. In certain cases City Muncipal Committees run their 
own Electric Supply Companies. 

Municipal Finances.—The chief sources of Municipal revenue 
are: (a) Municipal Taxes, (b) grants from Government, and 
(c) loans raised by the Municipality. The greater part of the 
revenue of a Municipality is derived from taxes which it is per- 
mitted to levy, such as a tax on houses and buildings, on trades 
and ferries, a tax on lighting, water, drainage, income from Muni- 
cipal property and octroi duties. Government may also advance 
money to a Municipality when it launches any big project, 
such as a drainage scheme. In case the Municipal Committee 
has a deficit budget, the State Government тау contribute some 
money to balance it. A Municipal Committee may raise loans 
in the open market to effect some improvements in the civic life. 

Municipal Officials. Every Municipality has a President and 
a Vice-President. They are elected by the members. Recently, 
the Madras Government decided that the President would be 
elected directly by the voters. The President is the Head of 
the Municipal Committee and presides over its deliberations. 
Meetings of a Municipal Committee are usually held once a 
month, though a special meeting can be called if 15th of the 
total number of the members ask for it in writing. The President, 
and in his absence, the Vice-President, conducts the proceedings 


of the meeting. 

The increasing activi 
sary to have a special o 
the execuuve functicns of the Co 


ties of Municipalities have made it neces- 
сег known as the Executive Officer for 
mmittee, In most of the States, 
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several Municipalities have appointed Executive Officers, who 
are in charge of the administrative work of the Municipalities 
and are responsible to them. The Executive Officer is usually 
appointed by 5|8th of the votes of a Municipal Committee or, 
failing that, by the Local Self-Government Department of the 
State Government. Wherever Executive Officers have been 
appointed, considerable improvement has been effected in Muni- 
cipal administration. In addition to these, each Municipality has 
a Secretary, who is generally a paid officer. The Secretary of a 
Municipal Committee looks after the day to day administration 
of the Municipality. Some of the Municipal Committees have 
their own Health Officer and Engineer. 

Government Control.—In most of the States, the Minister for 
Local Self-Government exercises great control over local bodies, 
through the District Officer and the Commissioner of the Division. 
These officers can make changes in the budget. They may inter- 
vene in the administration of a council by way of preventing or 
initiating action in matters affecting ‘human life, health, safety or 
public tranquillity’? The Municipal accounts are audited by 
the Government. The District Officer periodically receives reports 
from the Municipal Committees. He can suspend the execution 
of any resolution of these Committees, and can inspect the records 
of the Committees at any time and elicit any information from 
them. Government has the power to suspend or supersede any 
Municipal Committee and appoint an Administrator instead. 
This measure is taken only in extreme cases, when there is a 
persistent neglect of duty, abuse of power or incompetency. 
The Government can also reduce or increase the number of the 
members of the Municipal Committees. 

Improvement Trusts —The Municipalities in larger towns can- 
not sometimes cope with all the problems which confront them. 
The work of city improvement suffers considerably, and to re- 
medy this neglect, Improvement Trusts have been constituted in 
several towns, such as Calcutta, Bombay, Lucknow, Allahabad, 
Kanpur and Delhi. The Improvement Trust consists of members 
nominated by the Government, the Municipal Committee and 
commercial organizations. It has a whole time President. The 
important functions of these Trusts are to relieve congestion in 
towns by making broad roads and improving the suburbs and 
slums of the towns by sanctioning the building of sanitary houses. 

Port Trusts.—In the important ports of India, viz. Calcutta, 
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Bombay and Madras, there are Port Trusts, which are responsible 
for the upkeep of the port and all matters relating to it. The 
members of a Port Trust are nominated by the Provincial Govern- 
ment, the Chamber of Commerce and similar bodies. Their 
Presidents are appointed by the Provincial Government. A 
Port Trust is financed by small charges levied on shipping and 
goods. 

Cantonment Boards.—The Cantonment Boards exist in those 
urban areas where troops are stationed. The majority of 
the members of the Board are elected, though the Chairman is 
an official. The final control over Cantonment administration 
rests with the Ministry of Defence of the Government of India. 

Local Self-Government in Rural Areas—Apart from the 
Panchayats, Local Self-Government in rural areas is quite a 
recent institution, It was in 1871, that Lord Mayo granted the 
necessary authority to Provincial Governments to levy rates. 
These Governments hesitated to impose such rates because they 
feared opposition, At the suggestion of the Provincial Govern- 
ments in-1878, Lord Lytton's Government authorised the Lieu- 
tenant-Governors to constitute district committees "consisting of 
not less than six persons' to supervise and control the expenditure 
of the taxes collected. Lord Ripon's government went a step 
further in 1883, By an Act of that year every district was to 
have a District Board. At least two-thirds of the members of 
such boards were to be elected. Their powers, too, were increas- 
ed and they were allowed to impose taxes. The system of rural 
self-government consists of the District Board at the top and 
Local and Union Boards at the bottom. Whereas the District 
Board has jurisdiction over the whole of the district, the Local 
Board exercises authority over a sub-division of the district, while 
the Union Board deals with the affairs of a number of villages. 
The village Panchayat manages the affairs of a village or a group 


of villages, ! | 

Constitution of District Boards.—A. District Board consists of 
members partly elected by the people and partly nominated by 
Government, elected members forming the majority. The mem- 
bers elect from amongst themselves a Chairman and a Vice- 
Chairman: The members of the District Boards are usually 
elected for a period of three to four years. To carry on the work 
in the district, each District Board appoints its District Engineer, 
Health Officer, Secretary and other necessary staff. 
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Functions of the District Board.—The sphere of the activities 
of the District Board has been considerably extended since the 
Reforms of 1915. They are now responsible for constructing and 
maintaining roads, bridges and other means of communication 
in ruralareas. They have to establish schools for the education 
of boys and girls in villages. They have to make arrangements 
for water supply in the district by constructing tanks, wells or 
tube wells, etc., and for drainage by the construction of suitable 
drainage works. In order to afford medical relief, they must 
maintain hospitals, dispensaries and carry out other important 
public health measures like the prevention of epidemics, 
and establishment of public health laboratories. They 
are also expected to establish and maintain sarais and dak bunga- 
lows, to plant and preserve trees along the roads and to manage 
all public property which belongs to the District Boards. 

District Boards.—Besides these, District Boards may be entrus- 
ted by the State Government with other functions, such as the 
maintenance of markets, camping grounds, cattle pounds, the 
charge of preventive measures against famine, recording of births, 
deaths and marriages, organisation of agricultural fairs and 
establishment and management of public ferries. 

District Board Finances.—The main income of the District 
Board is derived from a cess or tax on land known as local rate. 
This is supplemented by fees (such as school fees, fees at fairs, 
agricultural shows, etc. ), receipts from cattle pounds, ferries and 
hospitals. In addition to these, the State Government gives grants 
to the District Boards from time to time and they are also em- 
powered to levy Haisiyat Tax on all those persons whose income 
is Rs. 300/- or more a year but who do not рау land revenue. 
Other sources of revenue of the District Board are a tax on com- 
panies and professional meetings, tax on vehicles and sale 
proceeds of trees belonging to it. The chief items o£ expenditure 
of the District Board are education, public health, maintenance 
of roads, buildings, flood and famine relief and water supply. 

Government Control._The Commissioner of the Division has 
to sanction the budget of these Boards and their accounts are 
audited by Local Fund Audit Officers every year. The State 
Government can inspect records of District Boards at any time 
and can supersede them in case of incompetency or abuse of 
power. It can also at any time inspect the immovable property 
of the District Board and suspend or annul any resolution or 
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order passed by the District Board. In those districts where the 
Chairman of the District Board is the Deputy Commissioner, 
he wields great influence and exercises considerable control over 
these Boards. Government control is, however, being gradually 
relaxed and attempts are being made to give greater freedom to 
District Boards. 

Local Boards—Except for the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and 
Bombay, all other Governor's States have Local Boards in vari- 
ous sub-divisions of all the districts. In certain States they are 
equal to Taluqa Boards. In Assam where there are no District 
Boards, Local Boards perform their functions. In certain States 
like Madras and Bengal, all the elected members of the District 
Boards are selected by the Taluqa Boards. The functions of these 
Boards are similar to those of District Boards. 

Panchayats,—Indian villages have been governed by Pancha- 
yats from very early times. They had exercised both civil and 
criminal authority, and had made the village independent of the 
control of the Central Government. Centuries went by, but the 
Panchayats remained. It was due to Western influence that the 
age-old isolation of the village was broken up. The new machi- 
nery of administration, which was introduced by the British, was 
incompatible with the old village organisation. The Panchayat's 
power waned during the nineteenth century. The twentieth 
century, however, saw the introduction of the policy of decentra- 
lisation. The over-centralised machinery of the Government was 
taxed by its increasing activities. In 1909, the Royal Commission 
on Decentralisation recommended the revival and development 
of village Panchayats. But there were several practical difficul- 
ties in the way of such a revival, and its progress was delayed. 

Since 1919 à number of Provinces have passed laws reviving the 
institution, but progress was not very satisfactory. The Consti- 
tution of India laid down that the State shall take steps to 
organise village Panchayats and endow them with such powers 
and authority as may be necessary to enable them to function as 
units of self-government. In pursuance of this directive (and 
in certain cases even before it) practically all the States have 
taken steps to establish Panchayats and endow them with con- 
siderable authority. 

The Planning Commission had also suggested that each State 
-should have a programme for establishing Panchayats for village 
or villages or groups of villages. Up till March 1956 about 
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117,593 Panchayats had been set up in the country. By the end 
of the Second Five year Plan the number is expected to increase 
to 244,564. In the States of Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Mysore and 
Kerala every village is served by a Panchayat. : 

Organisation of Panchayats.—The number of Panchas differs 
in various Panchayats, but usually they vary from five to nine. 
The Panchas hold office for three to four years and are elected 
by bonafide residents of the area. ‘ 

The Panchayat elects its own Sarpanch (President) who holds 
office for one year. There is a Deputy Sarpanch too, who is also 
elected. The session of the Panchayat is called by the Sar- 
panch. All matters are decided by a majority of votes, but in the 
case of a tie, the Sarpanch exercises his casting vote. 

Functions of a Panchayat.—Functions of Panchayats differ 
from State to State. In certain States, Panchayat Acts confer 
mostly Municipal functions on the Panchayat, while in others, 
Panchayats also have limited judicial powers. In some of the 
States, like Assam and Bombay a good deal of stress is laid 
on the economic and development functions. 

The administrative functions of the Panchayat are numerous. 
They may be divided into: 

(1) Civic, (2) Development, (3) Land management, and (4) 
Land reforms. 

To perform these civic duties, the Panchayats are expected 
to maintain peace in the village and appoint a Chowkidar. 
Their functions include the supply of water for domestic use, 
cleansing of public roads, drains, tanks, wells (other than tanks 
and wells exclusively for irrigation). The Panchayats construct, 
maintain and repair small roads, drains and bridges in the 
villages; they look after sanitation and preservation and 
improvement of public health. The Panchayats have the control 
of grazing grounds, the supervision of the village schools, and 
maintenance of cattle pounds. In certain States, the Local 
Government and the District Boards delegate some of their 
powers to the Panchayats and entrust them with the supervision 
of the village libraries and reading rooms. The Panchayats are 
also expected to make proper arrangements for burial and cre- 
mation grounds, organise non-religious festivals and improve the 
breed of horses, etc. 

The development functions of the Panchayats include fram- 

ing programmes of production in the village, developing com- 
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mon land, acting as a channel for Government assistance to the 
village, promotion of co-operative societies, organising voluntary 
labour for Community works, promoting Small Savings and orga- 
nising mutual aid and joint effort in all activities. 

In respect of management of village lands and the imple- 
mentation of Land reforms, the functions of the Panchayats 
are related to the proposed agrarian structure. Such functions 
include regulation of the use of common lands, cultivation, of 
land set apart for the benefit of village community and adapta- 
tion of standards of good management and cultivation to local 
conditions. The village Panchayats are also associated with 
consolidation of holdings and with the determination of land to 
be allotted to owners and tenants on the exercise of rights and 
resumption for personal cultivation. They are also expected 
to determine surplus lands on the application of ceilings, on 
agricultural holdings and distribute such surplus land. 

The Panchayats have several judicial functions. The judicial 
wing of the Panchayat in certain States is called the “Panchayati 
Adalat”. Petty cases, civil or criminal, arising in the village, are 
referred to it in accordance with prescribed rules. The Pancha- 
yat usually makes enquiries locally and decides the cases on the 
spot. In certain cases a magistrate may entrust some petty 
cases for trial to the Panchayat. The judicial functions of the 
Panchayats are related to administration of civil and criminal 
justice, enforcement of minimum wages for agricultural workers 
and settlement of simple disputes pertaining to land. 

Panchayat Funds—The Panchayat meets its charges from 
the fines imposed, the rates levied, and the contributions made 
by Government and the District Board. A Panchayat can, with 
the sanction of the District Board, levy a village rate on all 
those persons who pay the chowkidara tax. It can also impose a 
special rate with the sanction of two-thirds of the adult rate- 
payers of the village. 

'The working of the Panchayats during the past few years 
has indicated both their inherent strength as well as limitations 
on account of inadequate resources, lack of training, guidance 
and supervision, and existence of party spirit and factions. А 
Conference of Ministers of Local Self-Government of various 
states was held at Simla at which the Government accepted 
the Panchayat as a basic unit of self-government both Judicial 
and Executive, as well as the basic agency for planning, and for 
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the development of the community, and also as the basic unit for 
building up a new social structure. The Panchayats can play their 
new role effectively if they have sufficient resources. It has, 
therefore, been suggested that a suitable portion of land revenue 
be given to the Panchayats. In the Punjab, land has been alloca- 
ted to certain Panchayats for setting up model farms and thus 
increasing their resources, while in Uttar Pradesh, the “Shram- 
dan" campaign has to some extent helped them to increase their 
income. The new role of Panchayats as an agency for village 
planning and development requires adoption of a number of 
other similar measures, 

Problems of Local Self-Government.—Although Local Self- 
Government has made great progress in India since the Reforms 
of 1919, it cannot be declared an unqualified success. The 
establishment of local self-governing bodies with a majority of 
elected members has produced mixed results. While some of 
the new local bodies have been discharging their responsibilities 
with a good deal of success, there have been certain cases of 
Conspicuous failures, the majority lying between these extremes, 
The main reasons which stand in the growth of Local Self- 
Government in India are the ignorance of the masses, selfishness 


of the members, insufficient funds, excess of Government control 
and lack of expert guidance, х 


Local Self-Government in an 


y country implies a high sense 
of citizenship 


which is the result of proper education and 
advanced public opinion. Unfortunately, our masses 
illiterate and public opinion is still in the formative st 
result has been that most of the members of self-governing 
institutions do not pay enough attention to their work and 
to further their own ends. Excessive government control has also 
hampered the successful growth of local self-government. 
Government interference has ‘been quite frequent and at times 
drastic. It has been said that where Spur and rein were needed 
the Government exercised a pole-axe. Besides, there were very 
few officials of the Department of Local Self-Government which 
had the experience and ability to guide the local bodies properly. 
Finally, even with the best of intentions, the members of 
these institutions have not been able to do much on account of 
lack of sufficient resources. The people usually do not like to 
have any increase in the local rates while the resources of the 


are yet 
age. The 
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local Government bodies are inelastic and have not been able 
to meet the expanding needs of a welfare State. 

Since the dawn of Independence, special attention has, 
however, been paid to the organisation and the development of 
local self-governing institutions in the country. The financial 
resources of these bodies are being strengthened. It is 
hoped that with the establishment of the Panchayats all over the 
country, the spread of education and increase in the income of 
these organisations, India will, before long, have local self- 
governing bodies manned by intelligent citizens devoted to the 
welfare of the people. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION 


The Constituent Assembly—Constitution in the Making—Sources—Sovereign 
Democratic Republic—Federal Structure Flexibility--The State Language— 
Citizenship—Fundamental Rights—Democratic Republic—Conclusion. 

The Constituent Assemblyi—The idea of a Constituent Assem- 
bly elected by the people to frame a Constitution for India was 
first put forward by Mahatma Gandhi in 1922. In 1985, the 
Indian National Congress officially demanded a Constituent 
Assembly elected by the people on the basis of adult franchise. 
The British Government, however, resisted this demand till the 
second world war. The Cripps plan which was rejected by the 
representatives of the Indian people, sought to set up an elected 
body to frame a Constitution for India at the end of the war. 
In pursuance of the Cabinet Mission’s plan the Indian Consti- 
tuent Assembly was established in August 1946. “Born with 
limitations", it was not a sovereign body and its decisions were 
Subject to the authority of the British Parliament. 

The first meeting of the Constituent Assembly was held on 
December 9, 1946, from which the Muslim League members 
absented themselves. The Muslim League demanded a separate 
Constitution-making body for Pakistan. The deadlock persisted, 
till the plan of June 9, 1947 effected the partition of the 
Country, As a result, the Cabinet Mission's plan was discarded 
and the Indian Independence Act raised the Constituent Assem- 
bly into a sovereign body. On 14th August, 1947, it assumed 
Power on behalf of the Government of India. Pr 

Constitution in the Making.—The basis of the Constitution was 
defined in the framers’ Objectives Resolution which was passed 
by the Assembly on January 20, 1947. It said: M 

Wherein all power and authority of the sovereign indepen- 
dent India, its constituent parts and organs of Government 
are derived from the people; and where shall be 
Buaranteed and secured to all the people of India justice, 
social, economic and political; equality of status, of opportu- 
nity and before the law; freedom of thought, expression, 
belief, faith, worship, vocation and action, subject to law 
and public morality; and 
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Wherein adequate safeguards shall be provided for mino- 
rities, backward and tribal areas, and depressed and other 
backward classes; and 

Wherein shall be maintained the integrity of the territory 
of the Republic and its sovereign rights on land, sea and air 
according to justice and the law of civilized nations, and 
this ancient land attain its rightful and honoured place in 
the world and make its full and willing contribution to the 
promotion of world peace and the welfare of mankind. 

A number of committees including the Union Power Com- 
mittee, the Union Constitution Committee and the Advisory 
Committee on Minorities and Fundamental Rights helped the 
framers of the Constitution, though the final shape and form 
of the Draft Constitution was moulded by the Drafting Com- 
mittee after eight months of labour under the Chairmanship of 
Dr. Ambedkar. The Draft Constitution was discussed and 
finally adopted by the Constituent Assembly after a number of 
amendments on November 26, 1949 in the name of the people 
of India. In the final form, the Constitution contains 895 articles 
and nine schedules—the bulkiest constitution in the world. It 
took the Assembly 2 years, 11 months and 18 days to frame this 
Charter of India’s freedom. Besides, the Constituent Assembly 
also gave to the country its national flag and national anthem. 

Sources.—The Constitution, though it draws considerable 
inspiration from the Government of India Act, 1935, is based 
on the experience gained from the working of various constitu- 
tions in other democratic countries. The framers of the Consti- 


—The Constitution defines 
tic Republic, The ultimate 
in the States rests with the 
people and this principle has been incorporated in the Preamble 
of the Constitution. The aim of the Constitution is to secure 
to all citizens of India social, economic and political justice; 
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liberty of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; equality 
of status and of opportunity; and to promote among them feelings 
of fraternity, assuring dignity of the individual and the unity of 
the nation. 

For the first time in modern Indian history the Constitution 
conferred the right to political power on all adult persons and 
abolished all discrimination based on wealth, birth, colour, race 
or sex. This right implies not only the right to vote but also the 
right to hold office and to be chosen for it. 

The Constitution clearly proves the assertion of our leaders 
that India is a secular State. There is no state religion, nor has 
any privilege been given to any religion. In respect of social 
and political rights and obligations no discrimination has been 
made on the ground of religion so long as it does not interfere 
with public order, morality and health. All persons have equal 
rights to freedom of conscience and the right to profess, practice 
and propagate any religion. The Government thus regulates 
relations between man and man and not between man and God, 

Federal Structure.—The new Constitution is essentially federal 
in structure. It establishes a dual polity consisting of the 
Union Government and the State Governments, with a written 
constitution which clearly lays down the spheres of authority 
of both of them. Although the Constitution describes India as 
a Union of States, the Union resembles more a Federal Union 
like the American federation than a League of States. But, un- 
like America, it has no bias towards autonomy or towards inte- 
grity of units. The residuary powers vest in the Centre, that is 
to say, all matters not mentioned in the Concurrent or State 
Lists of subjects are deemed to be included in the Union List. 
The unity in administration is further sought to be achieved 
through a single judiciary, unity in basic laws, all-India services 
and a common language. Moreover, no state has the right to 
secede from the Union or to frame its own Constitution. 

Flexibility.—The Constitution is elastic and flexible. Greater 
facility has been provided for the amendment of the Constitution 
in India than what is found in other federal constitutions, It 
has avoided the difficult and complicated process of convention 
and referendum and instead has adopted a simple amending 
process. In times of emergency like war, the federal structure 
can be converted into a unitary one. The Union Government at 
that time can control all the affairs of the nation and its legis- 
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lature can pass laws on subjects which are otherwise exclusively 
meant for the States. Even in times of peace, if a subject is 
declared of national importance, Parliament can pass a law on 
it provided it is adopted by a two-thirds majority. As pointed 
out above, an amendment to the Constitution is rather easy. It 
can be initiated in either House of the Union Parliament, and 
when passed in each House by the majority of total membership 
of that House and by a majority of not less than two-thirds of 
the members of that House present and voting, presented to the 
President for his assent, and given his assent, it becomes law. 

The State Language—Another important feature of the new 
Constitution is the provision regarding the state language. The 
Constitution lays down that Hindi in Devanagari script with the 
Indian numerals in international form will be the official language 
of the Union. For a period of fifteen years, however, English 
will continue to be used for official purposes. Subject to this, 
a State may adopt a regional language for internal use. The 
language of the Supreme Court and the High Courts and of 
Acts, Regulations, Rules, Orders, etc., is English. Provision 
has, however, been made to introduce and extend Hindi for 
official use even earlier than the prescribed period of fifteen years; 
while legislatures can also use Hindi as the official language. 

Citizenship.—The Constitution provides only for one citizen- 
ship for the whole of India. Though the provision fer making 
a comprehensive list in the subject has been left to Parlia- 
ment, the Constitution specifies the classes of persons who are 
to be citizens at the commencement of the Constitution. It 
lays down that any person who is domiciled in India or a person 
one of whose parents were born in the territory of India or who 
has ordinarily been a resident of India for not less than five 
years, provided he has not voluntarily acquired citizenship in 
any foreign state, acquires the citizenship of India at the time 
of the commencement of the Constitution. Thus the Constitu- 
tion adopts a three-fold basis for citizenship, namely, birth, 
descent and residence. Special provisions have been made with 
regard to the right of citizenship of those who have come to 
India from Pakistan and of Indians overseas. Displaced persons 
from Pakistan were accepted as citizens of India on the com- 
mencement of the Constitution, if 

(a) they or either of their parents or any of their grand- 

parents were born in India before partition; 
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(b) they (in the case of those who migrated before July 
1948) had been ordinarily resident in the territory of 
India since the date of their migration; and 

(c) they (in the case of those who migrated on or after July, 
1948) were registered as citizens of India on application 
made by them before competent authorities. 


Regarding Indians overseas, the Constitution confers the right 
of citizenship on all those who either themselves or any of whose 
parents or grandparents were born in undivided India and who 
register themselves as citizens of India through India’s diploma- 
tic or consular representatives abroad. 

Fundamental Rights.—The Constitution follows the modern 
practice of laying down certain fundamental rights. The inclu- 
sion of any of the rights in the constitution of a country implies 
limited government and aims at preventing the government and 
the legislature from becoming totalitarian. Thus they provide 
the citizens with an opportunity for self-development. The 
fundamental rights are classified as:— 

(1) Right to Equality 

(2) Right to Freedom 

(3) Right to Freedom of Religion 

(4) Cultural and Educational Rights 

(8) Right to Property, and 

(6) Right to Constitutional Remedies 

Right to Equality.—The new Constitution establishes civic and 
social equality as the basis of Indian polity. Equal opportunity 
for all and abolition of titles ensure the growth of a society in 
Which there will be no discrimination against any citizen on 
grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or place of birth. As a 
result the Constitution abolishes untouchability. Such social 
customs and disabilities as enforced segregation of untouchables 
at wells, in schools or places of worship, are declared illegal. 
In fact, the abolition of untouchability opens a new chapter of 
social democracy in Indian history. 

Individual Liberty—The Constitution guarantees basic rights 
of public order, decency, morality and the security of the State. 
Every citizen is allowed to enjoy freedom of speech and expres- 
sion, the right to assemble peacefully and without arms, form 
associations or unions, move freely throughout the territory of 
India, reside and settle in any part of it, acquire, hold and dis- 
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pose of property and practice any profession or carry on any 
5ccupation, trade or business. А 

The Constitution also makes provision for personal liberty and 
the rule of law and includes measures against arbitrary arrest or 
detention. nee 

Religious Freedom.—As pointed out above, pete ue 
guarantees religious freedom to all citizens in In ia. E 
the right to every religious community to manage its re igious 
affairs and to own, acquire or administer property for religious 
or charitable purposes. The Constitution also prohibits religious 
instruction as such in all educational institutions which are 
managed by the State, 

Cultural and. Educational Rights.—The Indian Constitution 
guarantees freedom to every minority to practise its own religion 
and to preserve its own culture, language and script. The term 
minority includes even the cultural minority existing in a parti- 
cular locality. АП minorities have been given the right to open 
and manage educational institutions and all State-maintained-and- 
aided institutions are open to citizens without distinction of 
religion, race, caste or language. 

Right to Property.—The Constitution prohibits expropriation 
of property by the State. Tt lays down that "no person shall be 
deprived of his property save by authority of law" and “по pro- 
perty movable or immovable including interest in any company 
owning any industrial or commercial undertaking shall be taken 
possession of or acquired for public purpose 
unless the law provides for compensation of property taken." 

In the enforcement of these rights every citizen can move the 
Supreme Court which has been given general powers to safe- 
guard these rights as well as the power to propose particular 
remedies such as habeas corpus. 

Directive Principles—A unique feature of the Indian Consti- 
tution is the inclusion of the Directive Principles of State Policy 
in it, which follows the example of the Constitution of the Re- 
public of Ireland. These principles give directions to the future 
legislature and executive regarding things which the State should 
endeavour to do. It is true that these provisions cannot be en- 
forced in courts of law, but the principles embodied in them 
are fundamental in the governance of the country and it shall 
be the duty of the State to apply them in making laws. In fact, 
these directive principles are moral precepts which no popular 


s under any law— 
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Government can afford to neglect. The more important. of these 
directives are; the State should try to establish economic demo- 
cracy. It should promote the welfare of the people, it should 
direct its policy towards securing з for its citizens adequate means 
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of livelihood, fair distribution of wealth, equal pay for equal 
work, protection of child and adult labour, employment, free 
and compulsory education up to the age of fourteen, public 
assistance in cases of unemployment, old age, sickness, disable- 
ment, to provide for securing just and humane conditions of 
work, to bring about prohibition of the consumption of intoxi- 
cating’ drinks and drugs, to separate the executive from the 
judiciary, to organize village Panchayats and to prohibit the 
slaughter of useful cattle specially milch-cattle and their young 
ones. Finally, it has been laid down that the foreign policy of 
“India should promote “national peace and security, maintain 
just and honourable relations between nations and foster respect 
for international laws.” 

Democratic Republic.—India under the new Constitution is a 
democratic Republic. Though according to the London Agree- 
ment it will continue as a member of the Commonwealth of 
Nations, the real head of the State is the Indian President, who 
is individually elected for five years by an electoral College. 
The President, however, will merely be the head of the State and 
not the head of the executive. The Constitution envisages the 
setting up of a parliamentary form of Government in which the 
executive will be responsible to the people of the country through 
the legislature. 

Conclusion Тһе Constitution is obviously based on demo- 
cratic principles, Adult suffrage, election of the President of 
the Union, elections to the Lower House both in the Union as 
well as the States once in five years; freedom of s 
sion and association and inclusion of cert 
in respect of abolition of untouchability, 
and provisions of educational facilities, are obvious democratic 
features. On the other hand, keeping in view the present state 
of education and political development in the country, such 

» initiative (right to initiate 
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dealing with the right to property was amended in order to re- 
move doubts regarding the validity of the Zamindari abolition 
laws introduced by some of the State Legislatures. The manner 
in which the reorganization of states was effected clearly shows 
that the Constitution can be easily amended to meet any new 
situation. 

The non-money bills can be introduced in either House but 
must be passed by both the Houses before they can be sent to 
the President for his approval. In case of a deadlock between 
the two Houses, the President may call a joint sitting of members 
of both the Houses in which decisions are taken by a majority 
of the total members of both the Houses present and voting. 
The bill adopted in this manner is deemed to have been passed 
by both the Houses. Regarding financial affairs, the authority 
of the Lower House is final. After passing through the Lok 
Sabha, a money bill goes to the Rajya Sabha which has to return 
it under the law with its recommendations within a fortnight. 
The Lok Sabha may accept or reject the recommendation, and 
the bill as finally passed by it is considered to have been passed 
by both the Houses. 


CHAPTER IX 
UNIFICATION OF INDIA 


30 inces— mocracy—Indi: nited— 
Unioas of Stakes Melle Sater Eide hak Roy тайа 
One of the most significant achievements of India after Inde- 
pendence has been the unification of the country. On August 
15th 1947, India had 566 states apart from the provinces. The 
integration of these states with the rest of the country is a feat 
unparalleled in Indian history. During British rule, the Indian 
States occupied a very important position in the political fabric 
of the country. Scattered all over the country they occupied an 
area of 7,12,000 square miles with a population of 8,18,10,485. 
The Indian States formed autonomous units under their hereditary 
rulers who were independent except in so far as their indepen- 
dence had been limited by treaties and agreements, engagements, 
sanads, usages and political practices in their dealings with the 
British Crown. Their military and foreign policy was in the hands 
of the Government of India. They could neither communicate 
with any foreign power nor could they have direct relations with 
one another. They had no power to declare war against any 
foreign state and they could conclude treaties only with the 
British Government. "Their rights and duties were defined in 
their agreements with the British Government. 

Legally speaking, the citizens of a state were not British sub- 
jects. Their people were not bound by the laws of the Indian 
legislature. They could not be tried by the British courts. But 
outside the state territory these people were British protected 
persons, 

Paramountcy.—The States, however, did not possess sove- 
reignty; the supremacy of the British Crown in India was un- 
questionable. In the case of disputes between a State and the 
British Government, there was no third party to adjudicat 


paramountcy. The rights of the Crown included the right to 
an heir, the right 
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to decide mutual disputes between the States, the right to 
sanction the adoption of an heir by a ruler, the right to issue 
passports to State subjects, the right to settle questions of title, 
honour or salute to be awarded to a ruler, the right to demand 
the surrender of criminals from the rulers and to get passage 
of canals or railway lines through the State territories. Finally, 
the Crown even possessed the right to interfere in the internal 
administration of a State in case of gross mismanagement and 
could-remove the ruler or expel him from the State for a number 
of years. 

In return for these limitations on their independence the States 
enjoyed a certain amount of protection and security. The British 
Government was bound to defend them against external aggres- 
sion and internal rebellion. The Crown was also pledged to 
maintain the dynasty and to protect the rights, privileges and 
izzat of the rulers, as also to honour the right of the maritime 
States to levy customs. 

Some of these States paid tribute to the Crown generally “in 
lieu of formal obligations to supply or maintain troops, but 
sometimes on account of treaty agreements. The States were 
responsible for their own police and the Government of India 
generally encouraged the more important amongst them to main- 
tain efficient armies—the Indian State Forces—to help and co- 
operate with the Indian Army in external defence and internal 
order. 

For a number of reasons, some British Cantonments like 
Bangalore, Secunderabad and Mhow were situated within the 
State territories, The British Indian Telegraph system served 
all the States, while fifteen States had their own postal 
departments. 

It is thus obvious that the Indian States were States only by 
sufferance and the history of their relationship with the British 
Crown shows that the paramount power kept these States and 
their rulers as subservient units. Usually there was а Resident 
Ог an Agent in each State or group of States as the representa- 
tive of the paramount power. He kept watch over the interests 
of the Crown under the orders of the Crown Representative 
(Governor General). At the Centre was the Political Depart- 
ment under the direct charge of the Governor General himself. 

The Chamber of Princes.—With the growth of democratic 
institutions in India, a need was felt for a common platform for 
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the Princes, where they could meet to consult one another regard- 
ing matters which concerned the country as a whole. The 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, recognising the claims of the 
Princes to be consulted on matters concerning the whole of India, 
suggested the institution of a Council of Princes. Asa result, the 
Chamber of Princes was formally set up by Royal Proclamation 
in 1921. The Rulers of 185 States were members of the Chamber 
in their own right and the Chiefs of 108 States elected repre- 
sentatives from amongst them to the Chamber. The Crown 
Representative acted as the permanant President while the 
Chancellor and the pro-Chancellor were elected every year. The 
Chamber of princes also had a Standing Committee. The 
Chamber, however, was merely an advisory body. 

Towards Democracy.—With the growth of democracy and 
representative institutions in India, the Indian States had to 
undergo a radical transformation. The trend towards democrati- 
zation in a State was determined by the realization of changed 
conditions on the part of the rulers themselves and by the external 
influence from neighbouring Provinces. 

It was obvious that with the disappearance of the British from 
India "paramountoy could neither be retained by the British · 
Crown nor transferred to the new Government.” [t meant that 
the rulers of the Indian States would have become independent 
and thus there would have arisen a problem which would have 
been a menace to the stability of the Indian Union. 

It threatened to bespatter the country with a vast number of 
independent enclaves, an eventuality which, if not checked, 
would have wrecked the economy of the nation and broken its 
unity. The British Government, had, however, urged in the 
Cabinet Mission Plan that the States should accede to the 
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1947, the States Depart- 


Government of India should set up 
the States Department to deal with 
concern with the States. On 15th July 
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ment came into being, and on the same day the Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel assured the States that on accession to the 
Dominion they had merely to join together on subjects of 
defence, foreign affairs and communications in which the com- 
mon interests of the country were involved. In other matters, 
the States were to enjoy full'autonomy. 

India United.—The response of the rulers to the appeal for 
accession was general, and all of them except Junagadh, Kashmir 
and Hyderabad eventually agreed to accede to the Indian Union 
before August 15, 1947. The accession of the Indian States to 
the Dominion of India was merely a beginning to fit them into 
the new constitutional structure of the country. Within a 
period of two years Sardar Patel brought about a virtual political 
revolution in India. 588 out of 562 Indian States covering 29 per 
cent. of the total area of the country, and with a population of 
48-8 millions were integrated by merger or grouping into the 
Dominion of India. 

Three different methods were employed by the Government 
of India in relation to the integration of the States, to 
suit the size, geography and other factors relating to each State. 
The first was a merger of States in the adjacent Province. 
Under this process 214 States covering an area of 1,06,085 sq. 
miles with a population of 175 lakhs were merged in the 
Provinces, like mergers of Baroda with Bombay and Benaras with 
Uttar Pradesh. The second method was the consolidation of 
States into centrally administered areas. Twenty-five states 
covering an area of 27,319 square miles with a population of 28 
lakhs were taken over as centrally administered areas. The chief 
unit taken over in this manner was Himachal Pradesh, comprising 
21 Punjab Hill States. It has an area of 11,000 square miles and 
hasa homogeneous population numbering nearly one million. It 
is now administered by a Lieutenant Governor. The administra- 
tion of Cutch and Jaisalmer was taken over by the Centre on 
account of their strategic importance, while that of Bilaspur in the 
Punjab was acquired in view of its importance in connection 
with the construction of the Bhakra Dam project. Bilaspur has 
now been merged with Himachal Pradesh. The administration of 
Bhopal was also taken over. 

Unions of States.—Three hundred and four States covering an 
area of 2,836,360 square miles with a population of 376 lakhs were 
integrated into Unions of States. A Union consisted of a number 
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of States contiguous to one another which were joined to form 
a new political unit with the ruler of one of the merging States 
as the Rajpramukh (Ruler President). The Unions thus formed 
constituted new composite States with a democratic 
constitution. The merging States lost their separate identity 
except for the fact that the rulers of these states were guaran- 
teed the essential rights and privileges of their order including 
a privy purse. Privy purses have been calculated generally on 
the basis of 15 per cent. on the first Rs. 1,00,000 of the revenue 
of the state; 10 per cent. on the next Rs. 4,00,000 and 7 per cent. 
on the balance. Such Unions included Saurashtra, Matsya, 
Vindhya Pradesh, Greater Rajasthan, Madhya Bharat and the 
Patiala and East Punjab States Union. The States of Cochin and 
Travancore were merged into one unit. 

Viable States.—In addition to the above, there were certain 
viable States which maintained their separate entity—unaffected 
by merger or integration, but which acceded to the Indian Union. 
These were Mysore, Hyderabad, Jammu and Kashmir, On the 
whole, the unification of India was peaceful and welcome. It 
was accomplished in remarkably rapid steps by the far-sighted 
statesmanship of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and the willing co- 
operation of the rulers themselves. In the case of three States 
(Junagadh, Hyderabad, and Jammu and Kashmir), however, 
there were certain difficulties which had to be handled with 
great tact and wisdom. 

The Nawab of Junagadh decided 
wishes of his peoplé to accede t 
that his State was geogra 
Government of India dema 


and the Police Commissioner 
approached the Indian Go 
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sion.to India; 1,90,870 votes were polled, 1,90,779 voted for India 
and only 91 for Pakistan. 

Hyderabad.—In the case of Hyderabad, the Nizam was un- 
decided in the beginning and a standstill agreement for one year 
was eventually signed with him on 29th November, 1948. The 
conclusion of a stand-still agreement, however, did not ease the 
tension between India and Hyderabad. Reactionary communa- 
lists formed а body known as Majlis-Ittehad-ul-Muslimeen under 
Kasim Razvi, which asserted that the sovereignty of the state 
vested in 20 lakhs of Muslims, though they hardly formed 12 per 
cent. of the population. The Government of the Nizam suppres- 
sed all civil liberties in the State. The protests of the Govern- 
ment of India were not heeded and even the personal appeal of 
Lord Mountbatten, prior to his departure from India, had no 
effect. In order to put an end to a most dangerous situation, 
the Indian Government began police operations against Hydera- 
bad on 18th September, 1948. The emergency regime was orga- 
nized under Major General J. N. Chaudhuri as Military Governor. 
The military government was soon replaced by a civil adminis- 
tration, The Nizam who declared the adherence of Hyderabad 
State to the Indian Union, was appointed its Rajpramukh. 

Kashmir.—The State of Jammu and Kashmir is geographically 
contiguous to both India and Pakistan and has economic and 
cultural links with both the countries. 

The majority of the population are Muslims, whereas the 
Maharaja was a Hindu. At the time of partition, while still 
considering his policy with regard to the Dominions of India 
and Pakistan, he was faced with a sudden invasion of Muslim 
raiders, organised outside India and Kashmir. In this crisis, he 
acceded to the Indian Union, which promptly sent military aid, 
and saved the State from being entirely overrun by the raiders. 
In course of time, Pakistan came openly to the support 
of the raiders, thus converting the hostilities into an inter- 
Dominion conflict. India referred the dispute to the United 
Nations, who appointed a Commission to study the situation on 


the spot. At the mediation of this Commission, both sides 


accepted a *case-fire agreement, which came into effect on 
January 1, 1949, and is, at the time of writing, still in force. 


There are many points of dispute still outstanding and the final 
outcome is not yet determined. Meanwhile Kashmir's accession 
to India was finalised by the Constituent Assembly of the State. 
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The Prime Minister of the State, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, 
declared that they had by that step only fulfilled the formalities 
of their unbreakable bonds with India. Kashmir is now legally 
a part of India—the head of the State is a person recognised by 
the President of the Union on the recommendation of the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the State. The present Sardar-i-Riyasat, 
Yuvaraj Karan Singh was sworn in on November 17, 1952. The 
Supreme Court of India is the Appellate Court for Kashmir. All 
customs barriers between Kashmir and India have been abolished 
and Kashmir has launched on an era of social and economic 
reforms, 

As a result of this process of unification of India a new 
political map of India emerged. In the place of 566 individual 
States making up a crazy yellow patch-work there was establish- 
ed six large Unions of States, eight Centrally administered areas 
under Chief Commissioners, and three large States of Kashmir, 


CHAPTER X 
THE INDIAN UNION 


Reorganization of States—Zonal Councils and Regional Committees— 
Relations between the Centre and the States—Administrative Relations 
Financial Relations-Emergency-The Union Executive: The President. 
Term and Qualification, Powers, Impeachment. The Vice-President. The 
Council of Ministers. 

Unrm August 15, 1947, India was politically and geographically 
a unit. On that day politics and geography parted company 
and the sub-continent was politically diyided into two separate 
independent units. One of the two units became known as 
Pakistan, and the other, after some deliberation, was named 
India, also called Bharat. The total area of India after the parti- 
tion including the area of the pre-Republican States of Hydera- 
bad and Kashmir, is 12,69,640 sq. miles, (out of which the area 
of Kashmir is 82,000 sq. miles), It has a population of 35 crores 
and 70 lakhs. 

Reorganisation of States.—India or Bharat, has been described 
in the Indian Constitution as a Union of States. In spite of the 
different units or States into which the country was divided for 
administrative convenience, the country is "an integral whole. 
its people a single people, living in a single imperium, derived 
from a single source." 

We have seen in a previous Chapter how after Independence 
the old Indian or princely States were integrated with the rest 
of the country. This was the first step in the Integration or 
consolidation of the administrative structure of the Indian Union. 
As a result, the Indian Union consisted of 29 States, including 
10 Part ‘A’ States (Andhra, Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras, Orissa, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal); 8 Part ‘B’ States (Hyderabad, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Madhya Bharat, Mysore, Pepsu, Rajasthan, Saurashtra and 
Travancore Cochin); and 10 Part 'C' States (Ajmer, Bhopal, 
Coorg, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, Kutch, Manipur, Tripura and 
Vindhya Pradesh). In addition to these, the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands were included in Part ‘D’ territories and were 
administered through Chief Commissioners. Whereas Part ‘A’ 
States were placed under the Governors, the Head of the State in 
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Part B’ States was known as Rajpramukh. States under Part с 
апа ‘D’ were, however, administered by the President acting 
through a Chief Commissioner or a Lieutenant Governor or 
through the government of a neighbouring State. 

This large number of units was а legacy of British rule in the 
country. No considered principles were followed in the setting 
up of these States and units. Their boundaries, in several cases, 
did not embrace people who had any marked resemblance in 
race, religion, economic interest or language. This was because 
in the short period of approximately 100 years, during which the 
British conquered the country, they had very little opportunity 
for scientific distribution of areas. The division of the country 
in various provinces under the British was, however, based on 
the general principles of administrative, military, and political 
convenience. In later years they had attempted some re- 
distribution and had separated Orissa from Bihar. However, 
there were many maladjustments in the territorial division of 
the States. 

The Constitution empowers the Union Legislature to admit 
and establish new States as well as to alter the areas and 
boundaries or names of existing states, However, the President 
has to ascertain the views of the States Legislatures which are 
concerned in the matter. In order to facilitate the creation of 
rational administrative units, it was decided that the laws chang- 


2 India's pro- 
gramme of National Planning, however. emphasized the need 


As a result, the States Reorganisation Commission was а oin- 
ted on December 29, 1953 under the Chairmanship of Sisi 
Fazl Ali with Shri Hriday Nath Kunzru and Sri. K. M. 
Panikkar as members. The Commission visited 104 places, 
interviewed over 9,000 persons and examined nearly 1,52,250 
memoranda from individuals, parties and associations, 

The Commission submitted its report on September, 30, 1955. 
The report was released for eliciting public opinion, and was 
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discussed by the legislatures of all the component units of 
the Indian Union and Central Parliament. The Government of 
India announced its decisions on most of the recommendations 
on 16th January, 1956 which were later presented in the form of 
three Draft Bills to the State Legislatures concerned for the 
expression of their views. The Bills were passed by Parliament 
in August/September, 1956, and reorganisation of the States was 
effected by the States Reorganisation Act, 1956, the Bihar and 
West Bengal Transfer of Territories Act, 1956 and the Constitu- 
tion (Seventh Amendment) Act, 1956. 

The Commission in making its recommendations, had been 
guided by certain broad principles mentioned in their terms of 
reference such as the preservation and strengthening of the 
unity and security of India, linguistic and cultural homogeneity, 
financial economy, administrative considerations and the success- 
ful working of the National Plan. 

As a result of the reorganisation, the Indian Union consists 
of fourteen States and six Territories. The new scheme did not 
make any change in the case of Assam, Orissa, U.P. and Jammu 
and Kashmir. The old State of Travancore-Cochin was formed 
into Kerala, while the enlarged Andhra State was given the 
name of Andhra Pradesh. The Kannada speaking areas have 
been grouped together under the State of Mysore, while the 
two separate States of Bombay and Vidarbha proposed by the 
Commission have been united to form the new State of Bombay. 
Himachal Pradesh, Delhi, Manipur, Tripura, Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, Laccadive, Minicoy and Amindivi Islands 
have been constituted as Union Territories. 

Tn order to advise in the administration of Union Territories, 
popular Advisory Committees have been established for the 
Territories of Himachal Pradesh, Delhi, Manipur and Tripura. 
These Committees will advise the Government in regard to 
general questions of policy relating to the administration of sub- 
jects in the State’s sphere, legislative proposals affecting these 
Territories, and matters relating to the annual budget 

The Territorial Councils Act, 1956 also provides for the esta- 
blishment of Territorial Councils in the Union Territories of 
Himachal Pradesh, Manipur and Tripura. These Councils as well 
as the Corporation for Delhi are to be elected on the basis of 
Adult Franchise, and will have an elected Chairman with powers 
to make bye-laws. 
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The area, population and. capitals/headquarters of the States 
and Territories comprising the Indian Union are given below:— 


ee SS ÁÁ—————  r— ee 


S State/ Arca. Population Capital/ 
Territory (in Sq. miles) Headquarters 

l. Andhra Pradesh 105,700 31,260,133 Hyderabad 
ES 85,062 9,043,707 . -Shillong 
$27 Bihar 67,113 38,783,778 Patna 
4. Bombay 190,668 48,265,221 Bombay 
5. Kerala 14,937 13,549,118 Trivandrum 
6. Madras 50,174 29,974,936 Madras 
7. Madhya Pradesh 171,300 26,071,637 Bhopal 
8. Mysore 74,861 19,401,193 Bangalore 
9. Orissa 60,250 14,645,946 Bhubneshwar 
10. Punjab 47,062 16,134,890 Chandigarh 
ll. Rajasthan 132,098 15,970,774 Jaipur 
12, Uttar Pradesh 113,423 63,215,742 Lucknow 
13. West Bengal 33,885 26,302,386 Calcutta 
Centrally Administered 
Territories 
l. Admindive, Laccadive 

and Minicoy Islands 42 21,035 

Andaman and 

Nicobar Islands 3,215 30,971 Port Blair 
3. Delhi 578 1,744,072 Delhi 
4. Himachal Pradesh 10,922 1,109,466 Simla 
5. Manipur 8,629 511,035 Imphal 
6. Tripura 4,022 639,029 Agartala 
7. Sikkim 9,744 187,195 


"Total 1,173,936 356,741,669 


eS NE л 


Zonal Councils and Regional Committees.—In order to encou- 
rage inter-State co-operation and provide an organisation for 
settlement of inter-state problems, five Zonal Councils have been 
set up. In the States of Punjab, and Andhra Pradesh, regional 
committees of the legislatures have also been established in 
order to cater to the special needs of the regions concerned 
within the unified States. The Commission greatly emphasized 
the provision for adequate safeguards for linguistic minorities 
and most of its recommendations in this connection were ac- 
cepted by the Government of India. A special officer for lin- 
guistic minorities is to be appointed to report to the President 
on the working of the safeguards for these minorities, 

The Reorganisation has resulted in the setting up of a few 
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big States, the disappearance of Part “С” States and the elimina- 
Чоп of the distinction between Part “А” and Part “В” States. The 
large sized States are a great help in executing plans for опо 
development and fostering a national spirit The institution of 
hereditary Rajapramukhs has been abolished and the country 
has been geared for the "efficient execution of the great ordered 
plan for the economic, cultural and moral progress of the nation. 

In making their recommendations, the Commission. had stated 
"it is the Union of India that is the basis of our nationality. It _ 
is in that union that our hopes for the future are centred. The 
States are but the limbs of the Union and while we recognise 
that the limbs must be healthy and strong, and any element of 
weakness in them should be eradicated, it is the strength and 
the stability of the Union and its capacity to develop and evolve 
that should be the governing consideration of all changes in the 
country.” It was this objective which formed the basis of re- 
organisation. 

Relations between the Centre and the States.—The Indian 
Constitution in more than one way is a compromise between 
the Unitary and the Federal principles. While on the one hand 
the written Constitution clearly demarcates powers between the 
States and the Centre, and has set up an independent Supreme 
Court to settle any disputes between the two, it allows ample 
Scope to the States to develop according to their individual 
conditions. The Constitution divides subjects for legislation 
among three lists: (1) the Union List (2) the State List and (3) 
the Concurrent List. 

The Union list includes 97 subjects on which the Union Parlia- 
ment alone can make laws for the whole or any Part of India. 
These subjects deal with matters concerning Defence, Foreign 
Relations, Customs—which it is impossible for one State to 
handle for the whole of the country. The Union list also includes 
subjects which on account of their highly specialised nature 
like Banking, Currency, Post Office, Insurance, etc, can be more 
profitably handled by the Centre. The third category of sub- 
jects included in the list are those in which uniformity is required 
like the Census, All India Services, Audit of the accounts of the 
Union and the States. 

The State list includes 66 subjects, on which only State Legis- 
latures ( except for emergent occasions) are competent to make 
laws, This list naturally includes matters of States interest like 
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Education, Agriculture, Police, Jails, administration of justice and 
Local Self-Government. The state governments being more in 
touch with their local conditions are in a better position to 
make laws on the subjects. 

The Concurrent List includes 47 subjects, in which it was 
felt necessary that both the Union and the States should have 
legislative powers. The List includes subjects like Criminal and 
Civil procedure, Price Control, Economic and Social Planning 
and matters which are likely to lead to inter-State disputes. In 
case of any difference between the State and the Union legisla- 
tion, it is the Union Legislation which shall prevail. Although 
the lists are fairly elaborate, even then problems may arise which 
cannot be covered by any of them. In these cases the residuary 
powers have been left with the Centre, thus strengthening the 
ties of unity. Moreover, Parliament can legislate on any subject 
in the State list if the Upper House or the Rajya Sabha by a 
two-thirds majority empowers Parliament to do so in the interests 
of the Nation. It can also pass laws on subjects in the State 
List, if two or more States mutually agree that this should be 
done, or if it is meant to implement treaties or international 
conventions. 

Administrative Relations—In order to ensure harmony bet- 
ween the Union and the States, the Constitution lays down that 
the executive authority of the State must be so exercised that 
it ensures compliance with Union legislation and its administra- 
tive orders. The Centre has also the right to give directions 
lo a state regarding the construction and maintenance of roads 
and other means of communications of national and military 
importance. 

The President, with the consent of Parliament and the Goyern- 
ment of a State, confers powers or imposes duties on State 
officers in respect of matters normally outside their jurisdiction. 
In such cases, however, the Centre bears the extra cost involyed 
in the discharge of these duties. 

In order to obtain inter-state co-ordination the President may 
set up an inter-State Council which shall enquire into and advise 
upon disputes between States, and shall devise means for pro- 
moting the common interest of the Union and the States. 

Financial Relations.—The Constitution lays down a broad 
Scheme for distribution of resources between the Centre and 
the States, Before independence, the revenue resources of the 
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Provinces were limited, but the Constitution attempts to 
remove this defect. The actual task of detailed allocation has 
been done by the Finance Commission which was set up by 
the President in December 1951. 

The Commission made detailed recommendations regarding 
the distribution between the Centre and the States of the net 
proceeds of taxes which may be divided between them as also 
the collection between the States of their share. It also laid 
down the principles which should govern the Central Goyt.’s 
grants-in-aid to the States. The Government accepted all the 
recommendations of the Commission as a result of which the 
total amount of Central grants and devolution of revenue to 
the State Governments has considerably increased. Another 
Financial Commission is now at work reviewing the entire 
position, 

Emergency.—In times of emergency the President, by a pro- 
clamation may authorise the Centre to assume either partial or 
complete control of a state if the latter’s administrative machi- 
nery breaks down. During the emergency, the Centre can also 
issue any directive with regard to the exercise of its executive 
authority. It can legislate and exercise administrative authority 
to cover the entire field of the State subjects. The President 
can also modify the provision for the redistribution or revenues 
between the Union and the State. 

The above provisions show that though the Constitution is 
of a federal nature, it has not ignored the advantages of a uni- 
tary form of Government in times of emergency. In normal 
times these measures will, of course, remain a dead letter. Even 


in an emergency, the President will act according to the wishes 
of Parliament. 


The Union Executive 


The President.—The chi 
dent of the Republic, 
of the Government of Ind 


person to hold this office. At the time 


country, India retained the services of 
Lord Mountbatten, while Pakistan chose Mr, Jinnah as its 
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Governor General On the retirement of Lord Mountbatten, 
Shri C. Rajagopalachari became the first Indian Governor Gene- 
ral of the country. The Constituent Assembly provided for the 
election of an interim President after the introduction of the 
new Constitution and Dr. Rajendra Prasad assumed office on 
26th January, 1950 as the first president of India. The President 
occupies the same position as the King under the English Consti- 
tution. He is the head of the state, but not of the executive. He 
represents the nation, but does not rule the nation. His place. 
in the administration is that of a ceremonial device on a seal 
by which the nation's decisions are made known. "The President 
is indirectly elected by an electoral college consisting of elec- 
ted members of both the Houses of Parliament and the legisla- 
tures of the States. The election is held by the method of pro- 
portional representation and the single transferable vote. 
In the election of the President the number of votes each 
elected member of the legislature of a State can cast is ascertained 
by a method which will be clear from the following example;— 
The population of Bombay is, say, 20,849,840. Let us take 
the total of elected members in the Legislative Assembly of 
Bombay to be 208 (i.e. one member representing one lakh of 
the population). To obtain the number of votes which each such 
elected member is entitled to cast at the election of the President, 
we have first to divide 20,849,840 (which is the population) by 
208 (which is the total number of elected members), and then 
to devide the quotient by 1,000. In this case the quotient is 
100,239. The number of votes which each such member is 
entitled to cast would be 100,239]1,000, i.e, 100 (disregarding 
the remainder 289 which is less than 500). 
In the case of an elected member of the central legislature, 
he can cast as many votes as may be got by dividing the total 
number of votes to be cast by all the elected members of legis- 
latures of the States by the total number of the elected members 
of both the Houses of Parliament. The president, Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, was elected as the first President of the Republic of 
India on 6th May 1952, and was re-elected on 6th May 1957. 
Term and Qualification —Unless he resigns, or is removed from 
his high office by impeachment, the President remains in office 
for a period of five years. The salary of the President has been 
fixed at Rs. 10,000 per month with an official residence and with 
the same privileges and allowances as the Governor General 
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of India enjoyed before January 26, 1950. The President is 
eligible for re-election. 

In order to be elected President of the Indian Union, a candi- 
date must be a citizen of India, over 35 years of age and eligible 
tor election as а member of the House of the People. A Gov- 
emment servant cannot stand for election as President of the 
Union. 

Powers.—All the executive authority of the Union is vested 
in the President. He represents the nation in its most solemn 
moments, He is the Supreme Commander of the Armed Forces. 
He has the power to grant pardon and to remit punishment or 
to commute sentences in certain cases. All important appoint- 
ments including those of Governors, Ambassadors, Judges of 
the Supreme and High Courts, the Chairman and members of 
the Union Public Service Commission, the Attorney General 
of India and the Controller and Auditor General of India, 
are to be made by him. He also receives ambassadors 
from abroad and has the duty to appoint the Election and Finance 
Commissions and other commissions. In financial matters, no 
money bills can be introduced in Parliament except on his 
recommendation, nor can any money be granted unless recom- 


mended by him. 
In cases of grave emergency threatening the security of India 


or any part of her territory on account of war or external aggres- 
sion or internal disturbances, the President may declare a state 
of emergency. He has the power to make this declaration even 
in anticipation of war or aggression or of internal disturbances. 
Such a proclamation has, however, to be made before each House 
of Parliament and it ceases at the end of two months unless 
otherwise decided by both the Houses of Parliament, Even in 
such cases it can last only for six months and cannot be extended 
beyond three years. In such a stage of emergency, the Centre 
can supersede the legislative powers of the State and the Presi- 
dent can suspend the right of the individual to move the courts 
to safeguard his fundamental rights. He can also modify 
the normal allocation of the country's revenue resources for the 
financial year. 


In cases where the President is satisfied that the constitutional 


machinery in a State has failed to function according to the 
Constitution, he can issue à proclamation and assume all func- 
tions of the government of the State including the powers of 
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the Governo. He may empower Parliament to make laws 
in respect of the State, may suspend any part of the Constitu- 
tion relating to any individual in the State except for the powers 
and the functions of the High Court As regards legislative 
functions, Parliament may delegate the powers to make 
laws for the State to the President or any person authorised by 
him to do so. When both the Houses of Parliament are in ses- 
sion, the President cannot promulgate any ordinance for the 
State. The President can declare a state of financial emergency 
if he is satisfied that a situation has arisen whereby the financial 
stability in any of its territories is threatened. In such cases, he 
can issue orders including suggestions for the reduction of salaries 
and allowances of public servants throughout the Union. All 
money bills passed by the State legislature are subject to his 
approval. 

As pointed out above, theoretically the President has many 
powers. All executive actions of the Government are carried out 
in his name, He appoints the Prime Minister, and on his advice, 
the other Ministers. He has the power to ask the legislature 
to re-consider a bill with which he does not agree and may re- 
fuse assent to a bill. But although he possesses all these formal 
powers, he does not and cannot exercise them in an arbitrar 


Council of Ministers, following the British precedent, is governed 
by convention. The President cannot give his Ministers orders, 
but he may give them advice or encourage them in their plans or 
warn them against measures which he considers detrimental 
to the interest of the State and his advice carries weight because 
he is the formal head of the State, 

Impeachment.—The President can be removed from office 


before his term is over by impeachment for violation of the 


resolution by a two-thirds majority. It has been laid down that 
fourteen day's notice, signed by a fourth of the total members 
of the House, must be given in advance and the charges should 
be investigated by the House other than the one framing them. 
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After the resolution has been passed, the President is removed 
from office. 

The office of the President is the highest dignity to which an 
Indian citizen can aspire. Except for impeachment, the Presi- 
dent cannot be prosecuted in any court of law for the exercise 
of his powers and functions. No criminal proceedings, or any 
civil suit can be brought against him. The Indian Republic 
is not ruled by the President but it is ruled through him. He 
is the Symbol of Indian Unity and is held in high esteem. 

The Vice-President.—The Vice-President of India is elected 
by a joint meeting of both the Houses of Parliament according 
to the proportional representation by a single transferable vote. 
Members are required to cast their votes indicating their prefer- 
ences for each candidate contesting the office. As such no vote 
will be wasted, because a member's vote is used for some candi- 
date or the other in his order of preferences. The Vice-President 
must be a citizen of India, not less than 85 years of age and 
qualified for membership of the Council of States. He is the 
ex-officio Chairman of the Council of States. On the illness, resig- 
nation or death or removal or absence of the President, the 
Vice-President will officiate as President. He can be removed 
from his office for incapacity or want of confidence. 

The Council of Ministers.—As pointed out above, the President 
of the Union is merely the constitutional head of the State. He is 
aided and advised in the exercise of his functions by the Council 
of Ministers with the Prime Minister at its head. The Prime 
Minister is appointed by the President, and the other Ministers 
are appointed by the President on the advice of the Prime 
Minister. 

The Council of Ministers under the Prime Minister is jointly 
responsible to the Lok Sabha. Before they take office, the 
Ministers have to take an oath of office and secrecy. А minister 
can be removed on two grounds, namely, want of confidence and 
impurity of administration. In the very nature of things, the 
Council of Ministers will have to be selected from amongst 
the majority party in the Parliament. A Minister who, for any 
period of six consecutive months, is not a member of either House 
of Parliament, shall, at the end of that period, cease to be a 
Minister. 

The position of the Prime 
or Council of Ministers is 


Minister as the chief of the Cabinet 
clearly recognized. He is the link 
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between the President and the Council of Ministers. It is his 
duty to give such information relating to the administration of 
the affairs of the Union and proposals for legislation as the 
President may call for, He is expected to remain in touch with 
important developments ‘in all the departments of the State. He 
is expected to give a lead to his colleagues and formulate policies 
in consultation with them. All appointments to high offices in 
the State are made on his selection. The Prime Minister occupies 
a threefold position: he is the leader of a party in the legislature, 
the leader of the Parliament, and the head of the Council of 
Ministers. His responsibility, therefore, is to the President, the 
Parliament, and to the nation as a whole. To assist the Prime 
Minister, there is a Deputy Prime Minister who has separate 
departments in his charge. 

In addition to Cabinet Ministers, (18) we have Ministers of 
States (14) and Deputy Ministers (14). Whereas Ministers of State 
administer important individual portfolios, the Deputy Ministers 
merely assist the Ministers. The Ministers of State do not usually 
attend cabinet meetings except when their subjects are on the 
agenda. The Deputy Ministers have a better status than Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries in as much as they are entrusted with 
administrative functions in addition to Parliamentary duties. We 
have at present Ministers of State and six Deputy Ministers 
besides members of the Council of Ministers. 

The Central Secretariat. The work of the Government at the 
Centre has been divided into various departments called Minist- 
ries which are described in detail in the following chapter. Each 
of these departments has а Secretary who is assisted by one or 
more Deputy Secretaries, Under Secretaries, and other officers. 
Collectively they form what is known as the Central Secretariat. 

The Central Legislature.—]t was in 1853 that the Executive 
Council of the Governor General was enlarged, for legislative 
purposes, by the addition of six members. In 1861 the maximum 
number of additional members was fixed at twelve, six of whom 
were non-officials, The additional members were to hold office 
for two years. In 1892 this number was increased to sixteen 
and in 1909 to sixty. In the latter year, the principle of election 
was introduced and separate representation was given to the 
Muslims. 

The Central Legislature, up to 14th August, 1947, consisted 
of the Governor General and two Houses, the Council of State 
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and the Legislative Assembly. In both these Houses the majority 
of members were elected. 

In spite of the fact that the Government of India Act was 
passed in 1985, its provisions were not implemented at the 
Centre. The Central Legislature continued as before under the 
Act of 1919 till the 14th of August, 1947. The Indian Independ- 
ence Act of 1947, however, abolished this legislature and laid 
down that till a new constitution was adopted or till other 
arrangements were made by the Constituent Assembly of India, 
the Constituent Assembly itself should act as the Dominion 
Legislature. Thus the Constituent Assembly had a two-fold 
function to perform: as the Constituent Assembly, it had to 
frame the future constitution of the country and as such was 
the sovereign body; as the Dominion Legislature, its powers were 
limited for legislative purposes by the provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1935 as amended by the Indian Independ- 
ence Act of 1947. 

The Union Parliament.—After the 26th of January, 1950, when 
the new Constitution came into force, this Assembly with certain 
changes became the interim Parliament and continued as such 
till new elections were held under the Constitution. 

The Parliament.—The Parliament for the Indian Union consists 
of the President and the two houses which are known as the 
Rajya Sabha (Council of States) and the Lok Sabha (House of 
the People). The Rajya Sabha consists of representatives from 
the States or the constituent units of the Indian Union, It is a 
permanent body with a maximum strength of two hundred and 
fifty members, one-third of whose members are nominated by 
the President from among persons who are well-known in the 
field of arts and letters, science and social service. The rest of 
the members are representatives of the States and are elected 
by an electoral college consisting of elected members of the 
Legislative Assembly of a State on the basis of proportional 
representation and single transferable vote. 

The Lok Sabha.—The Lok Sabha consists of not more than 
500 members directly elected by the voters in the States and 
not more than 20 members to represent the Union territories in 


a manner laid down by Parliament. The States have been 
d into territorial constituencies, and 


be allotted to each constituency have 
ure that there shall be not less 


divided, grouped or forme 
the number of members to 
been so determined “as to ens 
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than one member for every 7,50,000 of the population and not 
more than one representative for every 5,00,000 of the popula- 
tion.” The general condition laid down is that the ratio between 
the representatives allotted to the constituency and its total 
population should be the same throughout India. The tenure of 
the Lok Sabha is five years unless it is dissolved earlier. 
But, if an emergency arises, its life can be prolonged by a year 
at a time. If the proclamation has, however, ceased to operate, 
it cannot continue beyond a period of six months. 

Both the Houses of Parliament are summoned to meet at least 
twice in every year and not more than six months should elapse 
between the two sessions. 

The quorum laid down is ten per cent. of the total member- 
ship of the Lok Sabha and all decisions have to be carried by a 
majority of the members present. 

The qualifications required for a member of the Lok Sabha 
are that he should (1) be a citizen of India, (2) be not less than 
25 years of age and (3) possess such other qualifications as may 
be prescribed by Parliament. 

A person is disqualified from being a member of Parliament 
if he is of unsound mind, is an undischarged insolvent, becomes 
a citizen in a foreign state, holds any office of profit under any 
government in India or is disqualified by any other law made 
by Parliament. For membership of the Rajya Sabha a candidate 
must be 30 years of age and a citizen of India. 

In matters of disputes about the membership of either House 
of Parliament, the question shall be referred for the decision of 
the President whose decision, taken on the advice of the Election 
Commission, shall be final. 

Officers of the Parliament.—The Chairman of the Rajya Sabha 
is the Vice-President of India. The Council chooses one of its 
members as the Deputy Chairman. The Lok Sabha as soon as 
it meets elects the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker. The 
Speaker possesses only a casting vote and presides over the deli- 
berations of the House. The salaries and allowances of the 
Chairman and the Deputy Chairman of the Rajya Sabha and 
the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker of the Lok Sabha have 
been fixed by Parliament by law. 

Fair Elections.—In order to ensure fair elections, an indepen- 
dent Election Commission under the Chief Election Commissioner 


has been set up. It superintends the conduct of elections and 
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controls the preparation of electoral rolls of the parliament and 
the legislature of every State and elections to the offices of 
President and Vice-President held under the Constitution. The 
Election Commission consists of the Chief Election Commis- 
sioner and such numbers of other election commissioners as the 
President may fix from time to time in consultation with the 
Chief Election Commissioner. Similarly, Regional Commis- 
sioners have been appointed in the States. 

Privileges of Members.—Subject to the provisions of the Cons- 
titution and the rules and standing orders of Parliament, the 
members shall enjoy the privilege of freedom of speech in 
Parliament. No member of Parliament will be liable to any 
prosecution in respect of anything said or vote given by him 
in the Parliament or in any committee thereof. This relief will 
also extend to the publication of the proceedings of the House 
except where they are defined by Parliament. Other powers 
privileges and immunities of the members of the House will be 
those which are enjoyed by the members of the House of Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom. The salaries and allowances of 
other members of Parliament shall be determined from time 
to time by Parliament itself, 

The President of the Union can summon the Houses or either 
House to meet at such time and place as he thinks fit, and pro- 
rogue or dissolve the Lok Sabha. He can address either House 
of Parliament or both the Houses assembled together and may 
send messages to either House of Parliament. In the beginning 
Of every session he shall address both the Houses of Parliament 
assembled together and explain to Parliament the causes of 
its summons. 

Functions of the Parliament.—The work of Parliament is three- 
fold: it has to make laws, to vote money to the Government, 
and to criticise and control the executive. Parliament is 
supreme in making laws and although there are two Houses, 
the Constitution safeguards the supremacy of the Lower House 
in all matters of law making. 

Annual Financial Statement.—In respect of every financial year 
the President must put before both the Houses of Parliament 
a statement containing an estimate of receipt and expenditure 
of the Government of India. This is known as the “Annual 
Financial Statement.” It includes the sums to be charged to 
the Consolidated Fund of India, i.e. the Central purse and the 
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money required to meet other expenditure. The former amount 
is non-votable. The votable estimates are submitted directly to 
the Lok Sabha which is in a position to exercise control over 
the finances of the Government of India. In this matter the 
Rajya Sabha has not much say. The Lok Sabha can assent to, 
refuse or reduce the grant. 

After the demand for grants comes the Appropriation Bill 
which "seeks to appropriate from the Consolidated Fund of 
India monies required to meet the grants made by the Lok Sabha 
and the expenditure charged to the Consolidated Fund.” No 
amendment is allowed if it tries to vary or alter the destination 
of any grant or reduce the expenditure charged to the Consoli- 
dated Fund, It has been laid down that all monies from the 
Consolidated Fund should be withdrawn in conformity with the 
provisions of the Appropriation Act. ' 

The Finance Bill which includes the taxation proposals of 
the Government and other relevant matters, is initiated and in- 
troduced in the Lok Sabha on the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent. The Lower House also has the power to make any grant 
in advance pending the completion of procedure. This is called 
Votes on Account. It has also been authorised to sanction votes 
of credit and exceptional grants. Till the grant of supplemen- 
tary, additional or excess grants are made by the Lok Sabha, 
the President can make advances out of the Contingency Fund. 

Parliament has the right to criticise and control the executive 
Government because the Executive or the Council of Ministers 
is directly responsible to it. The members can ask questions, 
move resolutions and adjournment motions. Every afternoon a 
period is set aside when the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
have to answer questions about their conduct of affairs. It is 
the business of the Speaker to see that Parliamentary discussions 
do not sink into squabbles. Discussion in Parliament also acts 
as a check on the Cabinet so that it cannot do as it likes, but 
must satisfy the conscience of the majority of the members of 
Parliament. The Council of Ministers remains in office only as 
long as it enjoys the confidence and support of the majority of 
the members. 

The official language of work in Parliament is Hindi or English, 
though the Chairman of the Rajya Sabha or the Speaker of the 
Lok Sabha may permit any member, who cannot adequately 
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express himself in Hindi or English, to address the House in his 
mother tongue. 

How a Bill is Passed into Law.—Let us now see how Parlia- 
ment passes a law. When any member thinks that a particular 
law is necessary or that the existing law should be amended, 
he then prepares a draft of a bill. This draft (if it is a Govern- 
ment bill) is published in the Government Gazette, or if it is 
sponsored by a private member, requires a month’s notice to be 
given by the member of his intention to introduce the bill. On 
a fixed day the member asks for the leave of the House to intro- 
duce the bill and if the majority supports his motion, the bill 
is introduced, and a date is fixed for its first reading. The member 
sponsoring the bill moves that it should be read for the first 
time. The first reading is only a formal announcement that the 
bill should be discussed. After the first reading, the bill can 
be read a second time or referred to a Select Committee consist- 
ing of some members or circulated for eliciting public opinion. 
The second reading is the time for a debate on the general 
principles of the proposed law. After the bill is referred to the 
Select Committee, the members of that Committee examine it 
roughly clause by clause and submit a report. Similarly, if it 
is circulated for public opinion, the member sponsoring it moves 
that it should be read a second time. During the second reading 
of the bill, the principles of the bill are discussed in full detail 
and members are free to move any amendment. The last stage 
of the passing of the bill is the third reading which is really for 
final polishing. The Speaker then puts the question whether 
the Bill should pass. If there is any opposition, the House deci- 
des. Those who are in favour of the Bill walk into the “Yes” 
lobby and those who are against it into the “No” lobby. After 
а bill has passed through a third reading, it goes to the House 
other than that in which it has passed. Here too, it has to 
undergo the same process and finally it goes to the President for 
his assent. It is only with the assent of the President that the 
bill becomes law. Any bill except a money bill may be consi- 
dered in either House of Parliament. If there is a difference of 
opinion between the two houses, the President summons a joint 


sitting of both the Houses, in which the majority vote decides 
the issue, 


CHAPTER XI 
THE UNION GOVERNMENT 


Ministries—Scientific Research—General Elections and Political Parties—1957 
Elections. 

Tue work of the union Government is divided into a number 
of Departments, each under the charge of a Minister or a Minis- 
ter of State. As pointed out in a previous chapter, these Depart- 
ments are known as Ministries. Each Ministry has its Secretary, 
Deputy and Under Secretaries with a number of other executive 
officers to camy out policy. For the efficient discharge of 
duties assigned to it a Ministry is divided into Divisions, Branches 
and Sections. 

With the declaration of a Welfare State as the objective of 
the Government, the scope and functions of Ministries have 
expanded. As a result of the General Elections the new Cabinet 
was formed in 1957 and the President of India announced the 
reorganisation of a number of Ministries. Various Ministries 
under the Union Government at present are as follows:— 


l. Ministry of External Affairs 


The Ministry of External Affairs deals with India’s relations 
with foreign countries. Ever since the attainment of freedom, 
India has played a very important part in world affairs. She 
now has Diplomatic and Councillor Representatives and Trade 
Agents in most of the countries of the world which in turn have 
posted their Representatives in this country. During this period 
India has followed a progressive and pacifist foreign policy. 
Peaceful co-existence based on Panch-Sheel or the five princi- 
ples in the field of foreign relations is attracting the world's 
attention and a large number of countries have already pledged 


their support to these principles. 


2. Ministry of Home Affairs 


This Ministry is mainly responsible for internal affairs and 
the maintenance of Law and Order in the country. It also 
controls appointments and regulates the conditions of service of 
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members of All India Services. The Penal Settlements are also 
under the charge of the Ministry. 


3. Ministry of Defence 


Defence is the most important duty of the Government of 
any country. This Ministry is responsible for all matters of 
policy relating to the defence of the country. Amongst the 
various functions of the Ministry are the defence of India 
including maintenance of Land, Air and Naval Forces. National 
Cadet Corps, Auxiliary Cadet Corps, the Territorial Army and 
the Lok Sahayak Saina are also under its charge. The three 
branches of the Defence Services-the Army, Navy and the Air 
Force—are under the general control of the Ministry. The desig- 
nations of the three Service Chiefs were changed on April 1, 
1955 and they are now known as Chief of the Army Staff, Chief of 
the Naval Staff and the Chief of the Air Staff. 


4. Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply 


The activities of this Ministry relate to Civil Works, procure- 
ment and allottment of residential and office accommodation. 
It also manages Government Estates at Delhi, Simla, Bombay 
and Calcutta. Apart from this, it is responsible for the housing 
policy of the Government, specially policy in rural housing. 
The Hindustan Housing Factory (Private Ltd.,) and Asoka 
Hotel Ltd., are under its management. One of the important 
Departments of this Ministry is the Central Public Works Depart- 
ment. This Department looks after the constructions and main- 
tenance of Central Government buildings, Civil aerodromes etc. 
This Ministry makes the majority of purchases on behalf of 
various Ministries and Departments of the Government of India. 
During the year 1955-56 purchases to the value of 176-82 crores 
were made by the purchase organisation in India and abroad. 


5. Ministry of Labour and Employment 


This Ministry is concerned with matters connected with 
Labour, supervision and administration of Labour Laws. The 
Government of India is pledged to ensure a square deal for the 
common man, the worker in field and factory. A positive policy 
of labour legislation has been pursued during recent years. This 
Ministry is particularly concerned with the working condition 
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of labour, the arrangements for its welfare, its relations with 
employers etc, A network of employment exchanges has 
been spread over the country for ensuring employment to the 
unemployed and its four-fold training schemes and institutions 
—technical, vocational, apprentices and women. 


Planning 


The need for comprehensive planning based on careful ap- 
praisal of resources and on an objective analysis of all the econo- 
mic factors has been felt in India for a long time. On 28th 
February, 1950, the Finance Minister announced the appoint- 
ment of the Planning Commission in India. The Commission, 
which consisted of a Chairman—Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, a Deputy 
Chairman and four other members was entrusted with the task 
of formulating an oyerall plan of economic development for the 
country. In March 1951, our First Five Year Plan was set in 
motion. The First Five Year Plan was completed in March, 
1956. The progress achieved has been very encouraging and 
the country was inspired to take up immediately a more ambi- 
tious Second Five Year Plan. The Minister for Labour is also 
the Minister for Planning. 


6. Ministry of Food and Agriculture 


The Ministry of Food was formed during the war to handle 
the food situation in the country. After Independence, food 
has been one of the major problems. The food grain production 
under the First Five Year Plan increased by 11 million tons. The 
Ministry of Food and Agriculture is concerned with all aspects 
of food production and agricultural development. It deals with 
the Grow More Food schemes, minor irrigation plans, land recla- 
mation, distribution of improved seeds, manures and fertilizers, 
plants protection and locust control, marketing, land reforms, 
Co-operation and Rural Finance. This Ministry co-ordinates 
the agricultural policies of various States, keeping in view the 
needs of the country. It also maintains the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research, the Indian Agricultural Research Institute 
and encourages modern methods of agriculture. 


7. Ministry of Irrigation 


A separate Ministry was set up in 1952, as the importance 
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of the Irrigation and power sector greatly increased. in the 
economic development of the country. This Ministry is respon- 
sible for laying down the general policy for the development of 
irrigation and Power resources. This Ministry also carries out 
the measures needed for flood control It is also responsible 
for various development projects like the Hirakud Dam, Kosi 
Project, Damodar Valley Project, Bhakra Nangal Project, 
Tunghbadra Project etc. 


8. Ministry of Rehabilitation 


This Ministry came into existence as a result of partition when 
lacs of people had to leave their ancestral homes in Pakistan and 
had to be settled in this country. About 8.85 million displaced 
persons have so far migrated from Pakistan to India. The task 
of Rehabilitation of such a large population was а hard and 
arduous one. The task of the Rehabilitation Ministry could be 
divided ino relief and rehabilitation. Upto the end of 1956-57; 
a sum of Rs. 845.17 crores has been spent on the displaced 
persons in the form of grants, loans, housing, compensation etc. 
The Government of India had promised compensation to the 
displaced persons for the loss of their property in Pakistan. The 
compensation scheme which is applicable to displaced persons 
from West Pakistan promises payment of compensation to over 
4.50 lacs of people. Compensation to nearly all the persons 
falling under priority categories, has already been given. For 
settlement of displaced persons in rural areas quasi-permanent 


and temporary allotment of evacuee agricultural lands has been 
undertaken. 


9. Ministry of Railways 


This Ministry is in charge of railway administration in the 
country. The first railway line in India was opened from Bombay 
to Thana, a distance of 21% miles on 18th of April, 1858. 
This was the humble beginning of the great railway system of 
India which now extends over approximately 34,736 miles. The 
Indian Railway system is the largest in Asia. In 1956, on an 
average, about 36 lacs of people were carried by the railways 
every day. The expansion has been the work of Government as 
well as of private companies. In 1923, the Indian Legislative 
Assembly passed a resolution in favour of state management of 
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the railways in pursuance of which the Government began to 
acquire the company owned railways. Already the Government 
own more than 95% of the railway system. With a view to 
effecting economy and efficiency, a scheme for the regrouping 
of the railway system, except for a few private owned railways, 
was prepared by the Railway Board, and has been enforced. 
Before the implementation of this scheme there were 35 railway 
systems. Now they have all been grouped into seven zones. 
The Railway Board is the highest authority in Railway matters. 


10. Ministry of Information and Broadcasting 


The Ministry of Information and Broadcasting conveys to the 
masses, even in remote corners of the country, information about 
governmental activities. It employs various media of publicity 
to spread information widely. There is a network of All India 
Radio with 27 stations having 48 transmitters, 30 studio centres, 
and 27 receiving centres. To provide increased facilities to 
the community, 25,156 listening sets have been provided to 
various states. Various Units through which this Ministry con- 
veys information include the Press Information Bureau, Publica- 
tions: Division, Directorate of Advertising and Visual Publicity, 
Songs and Drama Division and the Films Division. 


1l. Ministry of Transport and. Communications 


Political security and the material development of a country 
depend upon easy means of communication. Trade and Com- 
merce are encouraged by good means of Transport. The speedy 
transmission of messages is needed for the convenience and com- 
fort of the Government as well as the people. This Ministry also 
looks after Posts and Telegraphs, Telephones, Roads and 
Aviation. Major Ports, Minor Ports, Shipping, Navigation, 
Lighthouses,  Lightships, Road transport including the 
Delhi Transport Authority, Inland Water Transport, Tourism, 
Road Development (including National highways) and the 
Hindustan. Shipyard. 

12. Department of Parliamentary Affairs 


This department serves as @ co-ordinating link between 


Government and Parliament on a variety of subjects. It is also 
mainly responsible for planning Government business in Parlia- 
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ment. [ts functions include fixing of the dates of summoning and 
prorogation of the two houses of Parliament, determining priori- 
ties and order of Government business. 


18. Ministry of Steel, Mines and Fuel 


This Ministry has been constituted after the second General 
Elections. It looks after the departments of Iron and Steel, 
Mining and Fuel. 


The importance of Iron and Steel can well be realised in this’ 


age of industrial development. It is this Ministry which will pro- 
vide basic ground for fulfilling the Second Five Year Plan. 
Steel plants at Rurkela, Bhilai, Durgapur and all steel factories 
in the private sector are the concern of this Ministry. 

The first modern steel plant in India was set up at Jamshedpur 
in 1907 by the late J. N. Tata. Two more important Steel plants 
were later established. 


14. Ministry of Health 


The Ministry of Health is responsible for the Health adminis- 
tration of the centrally administered areas and in addition it is 
the guiding and directing authority which co-ordinates the states 
Health Departments. It is also responsible for the supply of 
information, expert technical assistance and advice and such 
other assistance as can be given for the promotion of the health 
and well being of the coun 

The Ministry controls the Vallabbhai Patel Chest Institute, 
the Malaria Institute, Delhi, The АП India Institute of Hygiene 
and Public Health, Calcutta, and a number of other Institutions 
for providing better medical facilities to the country. It also has a 
Central Drug Laboratory for registration of patent and proprie- 
tory medicines under the Drugs Act. 


15. Ministry of Education and Scientific Research 


The Ministry of Education and Scientific Research deals with 
General Education, Development, Schemes of Primary, Pre- 
primary, Elementary and Basic Education. Various Schemes of 
Scholarships and other activities such as archives, archaeology, 
library and the Central Social Board are also under its charge. 
Under the Department of Scientific Research and Technical edu- 
cation this Ministry deals with the Council of Scientific and 
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Industrial Research, the Zoological Survey of India, the Botanical 
Survey of India, the Geological Survey of India, the Survey of 
India, the Central Board of Geophysics, Technical and Scientific 
Education, the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, all Poly- 
technics, the Indian Institute of Technology at Kharagpur and 
similar other institutes. Under the Department of Fine Arts and 
Physical Culture, the Ministry deals with the Sangeet Natak 
Akadami, The Lalit Kala Akadami, The Sahitya Akadami, The 
National Theatre and all Cultural Activities. It is also concerned 
with schemes of Youth Welfare and Physical Culture. 

Recently this Ministry has been divided into two — Ministry of 
Education and Ministry of Scientific Research and Cultural 
Affairs. 


16. Ministry of Finance 


This Ministry is the custodian of the finances of the country. 
It prepares the annual budget and recommends the levying of 
new taxes, All matters affecting the revenue and expenditure 
of the Union are controlled by it. — ' 

In India, currency is entirely controlled by the Central Goyern- 
ment. The minting of coins and the issue of currency notes is 
a state monopoly. In order to fulfil India’s need for a Central 
Bank, the Reserve Bank of India was established in April, 1936. 
This bank has been empowered to issue currency notes and 
keep the gold reserves of India in order to ensure the financial 
stability of the country. It also acts as the banker’s bank by 
keeping the reserves of other banks and operates the currency 
and credit systems of the country. ( 

On July 1, 1955 the State Bank of India was started. This 
Bank took over the undertakings of the Imperial Bank of India. 
The State Bank continues to provide credit to industry and 
trade and commerce as the Imperial Bank used to do. The life 
Insurance Corporation of India came into being in July, 1956, 
as a result of the nationalization of Insurance business in the 


country. 
17. Ministry of Law 


One of the important functions which this Ministry performs 
is to render advice to other Ministries and Departments of Gov- 
ernment on Legal matters. These matters include conveyancing 
and litigation, drafting central bills, ordinances and regulations. 
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The Ministry is responsible for all Lagislative and other sub- 
jects allotted to it, including elections to Parliament, the Legisla- 
tures of States, the office of the President and the Vice-President 
and the matters connected with the Election Commission, the 
Law Commission, the Delimitation Commission and the Income 
Tax Appellate Tribunal. 


18. Ministry of Community Development 


This Ministry was established in September, 1956. The main 
purpose of the Ministry is to carry out the programme of Com- 
munity Development in the country. The objective of the pro- 
gramme is to develop the social and economic life of the com- 
unity, especially in rural India. The programme was started 
for the first time in India on October 2, 1952 with the launching 
of 55 Community Projects, each covering about 300 villages with 
a population of about 2 lacs, The target during the First Five 
Year Plan was to cover one fourth of the rural population in 
1,200 blocks—700 under the Community Programme and 500 
under the National Extension Service. This has been achieved 
in 1,20,000 villages. By the end of the Second Five Year Plan ie. 
1960-61, the whole country will be covered by National Exten- 
sion Service Blocks, 

There is a Central Committee which considers the matters 
of basic policy in this respect. The committee consists of the 
members of the Planning Commission, the Minister of Food and 


Agriculture and the Minister for Community Development, with 
the Prime Minister as Chairman. 


19. Ministry of Commerce and Industry 


This Ministry, which was split up in 1956 into the Ministry of 
Commerce and Consumer Industries on the one hand and the 
Ministry of Heavy Industries on the other, has been reorganised, 
The main functions of this Ministry are to look after the promo- 
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tion of industrial and trade development in the country. Indus- 
tries such as Textiles, Plantations, Small Scale industries and 
Consumer goods industries, along with foreign trade form опе 
part of the Ministry. The other part consists of the metallurgical, 
engineering and chemical industries. The main responsibility 
of this Ministry is industrial development in general, which also 
includes the administration of the industries (Development and 
Regulations) Act. This Ministry also deals with the granting 
of licences, the National Instruments Factory, the Khadi and 
Village Industries Board, the Hindi Crafts Board, the Silk Board, 
the Heavy Electrical Equipment Project, the Hindustan Machine 
Tools and the Manufacture of Heavy Engineering Equipment. 
Under the Department of Chemical and Pharmaceutical 
Industries the Ministry deals with all Fertilizers, Caustic Soda, 
Soda Ash and other Chemicals including the D.D.T. Factory, 
Pharmaceuticals, the Penicillin Plant and Fine Chemicals. 

Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones.—The importance of means 
of communication in the material development of a country 
cannot be over-emphasized. With the spread of education and 
the expansion of trade, their importance is bound to increase. 
Compared to 15th August, 1947, when there were only 22,116 
Post Offices, there were 55,042 Post Offices in 1956. 

The first telegraph line was laid in the country in 1851. Since 
then the growth has been very rapid. The number of Telegraph 
Offices was 10,069 in 1956, while 3,00,000 telephones had been 
installed by January 26, 1957. Air mail services have been esta- 
blished between India and other European countries for postal 
and passenger services and most of the inland post is now car- 
ried by air. The Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department is 
under the charge of a Director General and functions through 18 
territorial units and 12 Post and Telegraph Circles and one 
Postal Circle in Delhi. The Overseas Communication Service 
was established on 1st January 1947 when the Government took 
over external communications hitherto operated by the Indian 
Radio and Cable Communications Co. Ltd. It is now main- 
tained by a Director General and has four gateway centres at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi and Madras. 

Aviation.—India is a very suitable country for the expansion 
of air transport. There are towns which are separated from one 
another by great distances and the cost of connecting them with 
roads and railways would be very high. The Air services are, 
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therefore, very useful The Air Transport Industry was 
nationalised in 1953 when two Corporations namely, the Indian 


International is responsible for long distance international air 
services. The Indian Airlines serve most of the principal centres 
in the country. It has air routes Covering a total mileage of 
22,700 while Air-India International connects India with 15 out- 
side countries, covering 23,483 miles. There are several Air 
Clubs in India which have Stimulated interest in flying. 
Along with development in aviation, facilities have been made 
available both for flying and aeronautical engineering, 
Scientific Research.—In the new set up of the country, special 


search which “seeks to promote, guide and co-ordinate scientific 
and industrial research in India." It looks after various scientific 
laboratories, awards research grants and fellowships and main- 


weather forecast, the Zoological Department for the study of 
Zoology and Botany the Geological Survey Department for the 
survey of rocks and mines and the Archaeological Department. 

General Elections and. Politica] Parties—The first General 


The results of the Election showed that the Congress Party 
was the most popular party in the Country. As a result of the 
elections, the Election Commission recognised the following four 
parties as national parties for the Purposes of allotment of 
symbols on an all-India basis: 
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l. The Congress Party 
2. The Praja Socialist Party (the combined group of socia- 
lists and Kisan Mazdoor Party) 
3. The Communist Party of India 
4. Bhartiya Jan Sangh 
This recognition was granted on the basis that only that party 
could be recognised as an all-India party whose candidates 
. Secured at least 8 per cent. of the total number of valid votes 
cast for parliamentary elections. 

1957 Elections—The Second General Election was held in 
February/March 1957 for both the Central and the State Legis- 
latures, The total number of voters in this Election was over 
19. crores of which roughly 47 per cent. were women. 
Approximately 2 lakhs of polling booths were set up all over the 
country and over 29 lakhs of ballot boxes were used during the 
elections. In the Lok Sabha, the Indian National Congress won 
871 seats, the Communist Party of India 97, the Praja Socialist 
Party 19, Bhartiya Jan Sangh 4, Independents 49, and other 
parties 81. The total number of seats to which elections were 
held for the Lok Sabha was 494. 

A significant factor was the election of 27 women to the Lok 
Sabha, and 198 to.the State Assemblies. The Bihar Legislative 
Assembly alone has 32 women members. Except for Kerala, 
where the Communist Party obtained the majority of votes, the 
Congress Party was returned to office in all other States. Besides 
all-India parties, there are a number of regional political parties 
in different States like the Forward Bloc in West Bengal, Gana- 
tantra Parishad in Orissa, Jarkhand Party, People's Democratic 
Front, Hindu Mahasabha and Ram Rajya Parishad etc. All these 
parties have different programmes, different ideologies and try to 
win over the màsses by continuous propaganda during and after 
elections. The Indian National Congress continues to be the 
most popular and well-organised political organisation in the 
country. Both the General Elections have clearly demonstrated 
the democratic approach of the Indian people and have belied 
the fears of critics who regarded the introduction of adult 
suffrage as a leap in the dark. 

Elections were also held simultaneously for 2,906 State Assem- 
bly seats, out of which the Indian National Congress secured 
1,899. The Praja Socialist Party captured 195 seats in all and the 


Communist Party 184. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE STATES AND THEIR GOVERNMENTS 


Constitutional Developments—Indian Councils Act of 1861—Indian Councils 
Act of 1892—Dyarchy—The New Set-up: The Executive—The Council of 
Ministers—Governors—The State Legislature—The Legislative Council 
(Vidhan Parishad )—Duration and Officers of the Legislature—Privileges of 
Members—Functions of the Legislature—Appendix: State Legislatures. 
BrronE 15th August 1947, India was divided into a number of 
Governors’ Provinces, 563 Indian States and certain centrally 
administered areas like Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg and the 
Andaman Islands. After the advent of Independence, however, 
a policy of integration of what used to be called Indian States 
and of unification of the country has been carried out, and 
today we have a united country. India now consists of 14 States 
under the Governors (previously called Provinces) and Six 
Union territories, 

Constitutional Developments.—The Constitutional history of 
India since 1858 forms an interesting study. In that year an 
“Act for the Better Government of India” was passed by which 
the Government of India along with the armed forces was 
transferred to the British Crown. A Secretary of State for India 
was appointed with a council of fifteen members to control and 
Supervise the administration of India. The Crown was to be 
represented in India by the Viceroy who was to work in accor! 
dance with instructions received from the Secretary of State from 
London. 

Indian Councils Act of 1861.—The Act of 1858 was the first 
milestone on the path of India’s progress towards political deve- 
lopment. It was followed by the Indian Councils Act in 1861 
which sowed the seeds for the growth of Legislatures in the 
States by setting up Legislative Councils in Bengal, Bombay, 
Madras, the present Uttar Pradesh and Punjab. This Act also 
added five more members to the Executive Council of the 
Governor General. It also provided for the association of non- 
official Indians by authorising the Governor General to nominate 
to his Council for legislative purposes not less than six and not 
more than twelve members at least half of whom were to be 
non-officials. 
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In 1870, Lord Mayo handed over to the Provincial Govern- 
ments certain heads of taxation for collection and for spending 
on Provincial Administration. This was the next step in the policy 
of decentralisation. By this time political consciousness had 
developed in some sections of the Indian people. Western edu- 
cation and thought inspired educated Indians and they 
demanded a share in the administration of their country. The 
Indian National Congress was organised in 1885 and it afforded 
the necessary platform for national propaganda. Largely as a 
result of the activities of this body, the Indian Councils Act was 


passed in 1892. 
Indian Councils Act of 18929.—This Act further increased the 


Size and powers of Provincial and Imperial Legislative Councils. 
A system of indirect elections was introduced to the Central 
Legislature, which was given the powers to discuss and pass 
resolutions. The members could even ask questions in the Pro- 
vincial Legislature. The membership of the Council was limited 
to a minimum of eight and a maximum of twenty. These 
members were to be elected by Chambers of Merchants, District 
Boards, Universities, etc. Although an official majority was 
retained, it gave an opportunity to prominent non-officials to get 
elected to the legislatures. The provincial legislatures were 
allowed to discuss the budget, pass resolutions and ask questions. 

These reforms failed to meet the wishes of the Nationalists, 
who having had a taste of self-government demanded the whole 
of it. This was recognised by the British Government and the 
Indian Councils Act of 1909 was enacted. The Morley-Minto 
Reforms as the Act of 1909 is popularly known, led to the appoint- 
ment of two Indians to the Council of the Secretary of State and 
one Indian to the Central Executive Council The number of 
members in the Central Legislative Assembly was increased to 60, 
out of which twenty-four were to be non-officials. These 
members were to be elected by Chambers of Commerce, non- 
official members of the Provincial Legislatures and Zamindars, 
For the first time, separate electorates were introduced in India 
and Muslims were given the right to elect their separate 
representatives. 

In the provincial sphere, the number of Executive Councillors 
was raised to four including one Indian. In the provincial Legis- 
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lature, the number was fixed at 50, of whom twenty-one mem- 
bers were to be elected. 

Then came the Great War of 1914-18 and India's services to 
the British Empire during the War were greatly appreciated. 
Mr. Montague, the then Secretary of State for India, announced 
in the House of Commons on the 20th August 1917: 

"The policy of His Majestys Government with which the 
Government of India are in complete accord, is that of the in- 
creasing association of Indians in every branch of the admini- 
Stration and the gradual development of self-governing insti- 
tutions in India as an integral part of the British Empire. They 
have decided that substantial steps in this direction may be 
taken as soon as possible. I would add that progress in this 
policy can only be achieved by successive stages. The British 
Government and the Government of India, on whom the respon- 
sibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian 
peoples, must be the judges of the time and measure of each 
advance." 

The Above declaration provided the basis of the Government 
of India Act, 1919. This Act mainly affected the administra- 
tion of the Provinces. By it, the Lieut.-Governors and Chief 
Commissioners, who had previously administered five of the 
eight Provinces, were raised to Governors. Each one of the 
Governors was given an Executive Council with at least one 
Indian member. All the Provincial legislatures were enlarged 
and each was to have at least 70 per cent. of non-official elected 
members. This was a definite step towards a representative 
form of government. 

In order to concede responsible government, the Governors 
were empowered to nominate Ministers from amongst the elected 
members of the legislatures. They were placed in charge of all 
those departments, such as Local Self-Government, Education, 
Agriculture, Public Works, Industries and. Forests (in Bombay 
and Burma), which required а knowledge of local conditions 
and which were essential for the building up of the nation. 
Other Departments were administered by the Governor with 
the help of an Executive Council. The Governor and the 
members of the Executive Council were, however, not respon- 
sible to the legislature. Thus the Provincial executive was a 
dual organisation, This form of Government is called dyarchy. 
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Dyarchy.—Dyarchy was a transitional measure. It was 
inténded to give Ministers the necessary training in the art of 
responsible government, and to provide the provincial legisla- 
tures with some experience in parliamentary procedure, But 
the extreme section of Indian Nationalists was opposed to this 
innovation. They declared that India was not to be a laboratory 
for making experiments in political science. 

On the whole, dyarchy gave rise to great difficulties. The 
division of Provincial Governments into two halves was defective 
as there was very little joint deliberation between the Execu- 
tive Council and the Ministers. The Governors were not con- 
stitutional advisers, but interfered in the work of Ministers and 
even overrode their decisions. There was no joint responsibility 
amongst the Ministers and even ministerial responsibility was 
mainly on paper. Ministers became more and more dependent 
upon the votes of official members which kept them in office. 

After the introduction of the Act of 1919 demands for further 
reforms were as vehement as ever. In 1927, the British 
Government appointed the Indian Statutory Commission 
under the chairmanship of Sir John Simon to report as to what 
extent it was desirable to establish the principle of responsible 
government. The Commission submitted its report in 1930. It 
recommended the abolition of dyarchy and the introduction 
of provincial autonomy. Meanwhile, Lord Irwin, the then 
Viceroy, had announced that the goal of India's constitutional 
development was Dominion Status and a Round Table Confer- 
ence consisting of representatives of India and the British 
Government would soon be held in London to draw up the new 
constitution. Following this report, the British Government 
summoned three sessions of an Indo-British Round Table Con- 
ference in London. The discussions at these Conference resulted 
in the publication in 1933 of the White Paper in which the 
British Government set out its proposals for the future consti- 


tution of India. These proposals were considered by a Joint 


Select Committee of both the Houses of Parliament in October 


1984. Their recommendations formed the basis of the Govern- 
ment of India Act of 1985. This act was introduced оп 
Ist April, 1937. 

The Act of 1935 conceded full responsible government on 
the parliamentary model in the Provinces with certain safe- 
guards, The working of provincial autonomy in the Provinces 
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widened the gulf between the Hindus and the Muslims. At the 
outbreak of World War II, the Congress Ministers resigned as 
they had not been consulted when India declared hostilities 
against the Axis Powers. After 1940, the Muslim League defined 
its objective as the establishment of a separate sovereign Muslim 
State (Pakistan) in the Muslim majority areas in the north-west 
and the north-east. The manner in which the British withdrew 
power and the circumstances which led to the partition of the 
country have already been described in a previous chapter. 
The Provincial Governments were governed by the Act of 1935 
as amended by the Independence Act of 1947, till 26th January, 
1950, when the New Constitution came into force. 


The New Set-up: 


The Executive in each State consists of the Governor and à 
Council of Ministers. "The Governor is appointed by the Presi- 
dent under his own hand and seal and holds office for five years. 
Any Indian citizen who has attained the age of 85 and is not a 
member of the Central or State Legislature can be appointed as 
the Governor of a State. The monthly salary of the Governor 
is Rs. 5,550/- with such all allowances and privileges as were pre- 
viously enjoyed by the Governor of a Province. As the chief exe- 
cutive head of the State, the Governor has the power to grant 
pardon, respite and remission of punishment, and to suspend, 
remit or commute the sentences in certain cases. All govern- 
mental action is done in his name, though in practice he is mere- 
ly a constitutional head of the State and has to act according to 
the advice of his Council of Ministers. The Governor appoints the 
Chief Minister and, on his advice, other Ministers and allocates 
the work among them. He has also the power to appoint the 
Advocate-General of the State who gives advice to the State on 
such legal matters as may be assigned to him. The ministers 
hold office during the Governor’s pleasure, but they are respon- 
sible to the legislature. 

In the legislative sphere, the Governor convenes or prorogues 
either house of the State legislature or dissolves the Legislative 
Assembly. He can address the legislature and send messages 
СОТЫ МОРЕ become láw unless ft receives the Governor's 
assent. The Governor can give assent to a bill, reserve it for 
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further consideration by the President, or send it back for the 
reconsideration of the legislature. During the recess of the 
legislature, he can issue an ordinance which shall cease to be 
operative at the end of six weeks from the date on which 
the legislature meets. In financial matters the statement of 
revenue and expenditure is laid before the legislature on his 
recommendation, and no money bill can be introduced in the 
legislature nor can any demand for grants be made without his 
recommendation. In the conduct of the business of the Govern- 
ment of a State, the Governor makes rules and regulations. He 
also ensures that the orders and directions of the Central 
Government are carried out by the Government of the State. 
The President may ask the Governor of a State to act in any 
emergency not provided for in the Constitution. 

But, as pointed out before, all the powers of the Governor are 
to be exercised on the advice of his Ministers. His position is 
that of a constitutional ruler and he has been compared to a 
Hindu deity which does nothing itself, but whose presence 
regulates all the activities in the temple. In practical working, 
the advice of the Governors, who are experienced administrators 
or seasoned politicians, has proved of immense help to their 
Ministers in the work of Government. 

The Council of Ministers—In order to aid and advise the 
Governor, there is a Council of Ministers in each State with the 
Chief Minister at its head. The Constitution envisages a 
system of Cabinet Government with joint responsibility in the 
States. The Chief Minister is chosen by the Governor from 
among the majority party in the legislature, and the other minist- 
ers are selected on his advice. In other to keep the Governor 
fully informed, it is the duty of the Chief Minister in each State 
to Communicate to the Governor of the State (1) all decisions 
of the Council of Ministers relating to administration and pro- 
posals for legislation, (2) to supply to him such information 
relating to administration and proposals for legislation as the 
Governor may ask for, and (3) if the Governor so requires, to 
Submit for the consideration of the Council of Ministers any 
matter on which a decision has been taken by a Minister, but 
which has not been considered by the Council. In some of the : 
States, there is a Minister in charge of tribal welfare and the 
backward classes, A Minister is required to be a member of the 
legislature, but if he is not, he must become so within a period 
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of six consecutive months, otherwise, at the expiration of this 
period, he ceases to be a Minister. The Ministers receive such 
salaries and allowances as may be decided from time to time 
by the legislature of the State. 

Except for Jammu and Kashmir, all other States have Gover- 
nors as the head of the state. In the case of Jammu and Kashmir, 
the authority of the Centre is limited to these matters in the 
Union and Concurrent Lists which are declared by the Presi- 
dent in consultation with the Government of the State аз con- 
forming to the terms of the Instrument of Accession. It can 
extend to such matters as are mutually agreed to by the Govern- 
ment of the State and the Government of India, The head of 
the State in Jammu and Kashmir is known as Sadar-i-Riyasat. 

The Union Territories are directly administered by. the 
Central Government which ordinarily appoints Chief Commis- 
sioners to look after them. 

The State Legislature—Under the Constitution this con- 
sists of the Governor and one or two Houses of the Legislature, 
Out of 14 states included in the Indian Union, the States of Bihar, 
Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore, Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh, West Bengal and Jammu and Kashmir are bicameral 
or have two houses of the legislature—Vidhan Parishad or Legis- 
lative Council and Vidhan Sabha or Legislative Assembly. The 
other five states i.e., Assam, Kerala, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa and 
Rajasthan are unicameral and have only one chamber, the Vidhan 
Sabha or Legislative Assembly. The establishment of a Legislative 
Council is only an experiment and Parliament has the power 
to abolish the Legislative Council in a State or create it in 
another State if the Legislative Assembly of the State concerned 
passes a resolution to that effect by a majority vote of the total 
members of the Assembly. Such a measure, however, is not to be 
treated as an amendment to the Constitution, 

The Legislative Assembly or Vidhan Sabha in each State is 
elected on the basis of adult franchise and the members are 
chosen by direct election. 

In order to become a member of the Legislative Assembly, a 
candidate must be (a) a citizen of India, (b) not less than 95 
years of age, and (c) possess such other qualifications as may 
be prescribed by Parliament. There are some seats reserved 
for the Schedules Castes and Scheduled Tribes, and in case the 
Governor is convinced that the Anglo-Indian community needs 
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representation or is not adequately represented, he can nominate 
members of that community to the State Assembly. 

The Legislative Council (Vidhan Parishad).—The Legislative 
Council in a State (where it exists) contains not less than forty 
members and not more than one-fourth of the total membership 
of the Legislative Assembly of the State. Out of the total 
members of the Legislative Council of a State, one 
third are elected by an electorate consisting of members 
of | Municipalities, District Boards and such other local 
authorities in the State as Parliament may specify. About 
one-twelfth are elected by graduates of any Indian University 
of at least three years’ standing residing in the State; another 
one-twelfth by teachers with three years’ experience in educa- 
tional institutions of not less than a secondary school standard 
within the State; one third by members of the Legislative 
Assembly of the State, from among non-members; and the re- 
mainder are nominated by the Governor from among persons 
having special knowledge of literature, science, art, the 
co-operative movement and social service. 

Duration and Officers of the Legislature —The normal life of 
the Legislative Assembly, unless dissolved earlier, is five years. 
It can, however, be extended in case of emergency for a period 
not exceeding a year at a time and not extending in any case 
beyond a period of six months if the Proclamation has ceased 
to operate, The Legislative Council of a State, on the other 
hand, is a permanent institution with one-third of its members 
retiring every second year. The minimum age for a candidate 
to be elected or nominated to the Legislative Council is thirty 
years; the other qualifications for the membership being the 
same as those for membership of the Legislative Assembly. 

The House or Houses of the Legislature in a State are to be 
called to meet at least twice in every year and not more than 
six months are to intervene between their first sitting in one 
session and the date appointed for their first sitting in the next 
Session, 

As pointed out before, the Governor of a State has been 
authorised to summon the State legislature, prorogue it, or 
dissolve the Legislative Assembly. The Governor can also 
address either of the Houses or both the Houses assembled 
together and may send messages to them with respect to a bill 
then pending in the legislature or otherwise. At the beginning 
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of every session, the Governor is expected to address the Legis- 
lative Assembly or both the Houses assembled together and ex- 
plain to them the reasons of the summons. Every Minister and 
the Advocate General in a State has the right to address, or to 
take part in the proceedings of, the Legislative Assembly of the 
State or of both the Houses in those States in which the Legis- 
lative Council also exists. 

As soon as the Legislative Assembly meets, it chooses from 
among its members the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker, while 
the Legislative Council chooses two of its members as the 
Chairman and the Deputy Chairman. The salaries and 
allowances of these officers are fixed by the legislature of the 
State by law. The quorum fixed for a House of the legislature 
is ten members or one-tenth of the total number of members are 
expected to take an oath of affirmation before taking their seats. 

A person is disqualified for being chosen as, and for being, a 
member of the Legislative Assembly or the Legislative Council 
of a State if he holds any office of profit under the Government 
of India or the Government of any State, or is of unsound mind 
or an undischarged insolvent, or ceases to be a citizen of India, 
or is so disqualified under any law made by Parliament. 
Any disputes regarding membership is decided by the Goyernor 
on the advice of the Election Commission, 

Privileges of Members.—Subject to the provisions of the 
Constitution and the rules and the standing orders regulating 
the procedure of the legislature, the members of the legislature 
in the State enjoy freedom of speech and are not liable to any 
proceedings in any court in respect of anything said, or any 
vote given, by them in the legislature, or any Committee of the 
legislature. In other respects, the members of the legislature 
enjoy all those powers, privileges and immunities which are 
enjoyed by members of the House of Commons in the United 
Kingdom or which may be passed from time to time by the 
legislature. The salaries and allowances of the members are 
determined by the legislature itself, 

Functions of the Legislature —(1) Legislative—For the good 
government of the State every legislature has the power to make 
laws and regulations. There are certain specified State subjects 
and concurrent subjects for which the legislature can make 
laws. Except for money bills, a bill may be introduced either 
in the Legislative Assembly or in the Legislative Council, A 
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bill must pass through both the Houses and receive the assent 
of the Governor before it can become law. In case the Legis- 
lative Council differs from the Legislative Assembly and makes 
certain amendments in the bill and the Legislative Assembly 
again passes it and the bill is then rejected by the Legislative 
Council or amended by the Council in such a manner that the 
Legislative Assembly does not agree, the bill is deemed to have 
been passed in the form in which it was passed by the Legislative 
Assembly for the second time. А money bill however, can 
only be introduced in the Legislative Assembly and it is open 
to the Assembly to accept or reject any recommendations made 
about it by the Legislative Council. After the bill has been 
passed by the legislature, it goes to the Governor for his assent. 
He either gives his assent to the bill, withholds the assent there- 
from, or reserves the bill for the consideration of the President. 

(2) Annual Financial Statement—One of the chief functions 
of the legislature in a State is to vote money to the Government. 
In the beginning of every financial year, the Governor causes to 
be laid before the legislature a statement of the estimated receipts 
and expenditure of the State for that year. This statement shows 
the expenditure charged upon the Consolidated Fund of the 
State and sums required to meet other expenditure from the 
Consolidated Fund. The expenditure charged upon the Conso- 
lidated Fund is not submitted to the vote of the Legislative 
Assembly, though the members have the right to discuss those 
estimates. Regarding other demands for grants, the Legislative 
Assembly is authorised to assent or refuse to assent to any 
demand or to reduce the amount specified therein. All demands 
for a grant are made on the recommendation of the Governor. 
As at the Centre, the Annual Financial Statement is followed by 
the Appropriation Bills. 

(8) Control over the Council of Ministers—The Council of 
Ministers in the States is responsible to the legislature and the 
Ministers are at the mercy of the legislature because, if a vote 
ОЁ no-confidence is passed against the Ministry, it has to resign. 
The legislature exercises control over the executive by means 
of asking questions by interpellation, resolutions and adjourn- 
ment motions. Tt is this control of the legislature over the execu- 
tive which ensures a responsible form of government in the 


States, 
Subject to the provisions of the Constitution, a House of the 
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legislature in a State has the right to make rules and regulations 
for the proper conduct of its work. The official language in the 
State legislature, as at the Centre, is Hindi or English, though 
the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly or the Chairman of 
the Legislative Council may permit any member to speak in 
his mother tongue if he cannot address the House in either of the 
two languages. The State legislature cannot discuss the conduct 


of any Judge of the Supreme Court or High Court in the dis- 
charge of his duties. 


APPENDIX I 


STATE LEGISLATURES 


aL RM E Viu ud 
| No. of seats in|No. of seats in 


Sérial No States the Legislative | the Legislative 
| Council Assembly 
1 Andhra Pradesh - 302 
p) Assam | — 105 
3 Bihar 72 | 318 
4, | Bombay | 94 396 
5. Kerala | E 197 
6. Madhya Pradesh | — 289 
T. | Madras | 580 205 
8. Mysore | 52 209 
9. |. Orissa — 140 
10. Punjab 42 154 
11. Rajasthan 176 
12. | Uttar Pradesh 72 431 
13. West Bengal | 51 258 
14. | Jammu and Kashmir | 36 | 75 


Снартек ХШ 
THE STATE ADMINISTRATION 


The Protective Departments-The Fiscal Departments—Nation-building 
Departments—Commercial Departments. 

Tue head of the State administration in class ‘А? States is the 
Governor, He is guided by the advice of his ministers who are 
responsible to the State legislature. Each minister is placed in 
charge of some Department and advises the Governor about the 
administration of those Departments. The number of ministers 
is not fixed in any State. In Bombay, there are fifteen ministers 
(including the Chief Minister) and twelve Deputy Ministers. 
These ministers are responsible to the legislature and hold Office 
as long as they enjoy the confidence of the majority of the 
elected representatives of the people. 

The Bombay legislature consists of two Houses: the Legislative 
Council containing 72 members and the Legislative Assembly 
consisting of 396 members, out of which 315 are elected and the 
rest are nominated. The work of the Government is divided 
among various Departments which may be grouped under four 
heads viz., Protective, Fiscal, Nation-building and Commercial. 
The Chief Secretary in a state is in charge of the General admini- 
stration and is the Chief Administrative officer of the State. 

The Protective Departments —The most important function of 
the Government is the preservation of law and order. No 
administration can run smoothly if there is anarchy in the 
country. Therefore, it is essential for the Government to main- 
tain peace at all costs. The administration of law and order in 


a State Government is entrusted to its Home Department which 
supervises the work of Police, Jails and general maintenance of 
of the Home Depart- 


law and order. Of the various functions 
ment, the Police section is perhaps the most important for the 
protection of persons and proper! of the citizens. For the 
detection and prevention of crimes, the Police have to employ 
certain methods which seem objectionable, but they are neces- 
sary in the case of hardened criminals. Police administration in 
the States is under the charge of the Inspector-General of Police 
who belongs to the Indian Police Service. To assist him, there 
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are а number of Deputy Inspector-Generals of Police, each 
in charge of a specified area. There is a Special Branch known 
as the Criminal Investigation Department which looks after 
the secret investigation and detection of crime. The Railway 
Police and Traffic Police have separate offices but they are under 
the contro] of the Inspector-General of Police. For every 
district, there is a Superintendent of Police. He assists the 
District Officer in the maintenance of law and order. The Presi- 
dency town of Bombay has a separate Commissioner of Police 
who is assisted by a number of Deputy Commissioners and 
Assistant. Commissioners of Police. ; 

Jails.—In every State, there is an Inspector-General of Prisons 
who is in charge of the jails, To assist him, there is a Deputy 
Inspector-General of Prisons. Every State has three types of 
Jails viz. Central, District, and Sub-divisional. The Presidency 
towns have separate jails which are known as Presidency Jails, 
Each jail is under the charge of a Superintendent and is inspect- 
ed periodically by the District officers and non-official visitors, 
The female prisoners have separate jails and juvenile offenders 
are kept in Borstal institutions, In most of the States, reforms 


The Fiscal Departments.—The principal source of income for 
the States is land revenue, In the States of West Bengal, Bihar, 
Orissa, the Banaras division in U.P., Southern Sarkars in Madras, 
land revenue was permanently fixed. In other States, it was 
periodically revised. This revision for assessment may be made 
after 20, 30 or even 40 years. In those States where the lands 
are irrigated by canals, special water rates are charged. Bombay 
State has a Revenue Department with a Secretary and a number 
of Deputy Secretaries and Under Secretaries. In practically 
every State, there are one or more Financial Commissioners or 
a Board of Revenue at its headquarters.. The Financial Com- 
missioner is in charge of revenue matters and acts as the 
highest court for revenue cases. To assist the Financial Com- 
missioner, there are Commissioners in charge of various divisions. 
The Commissioner acts as a Court of Appeal for revenue cases 
against the decisions of the District officers. 

Besides land revenue, another important source of income 
of the State Government is the sale of stamps. Other sources 
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of revenue include income from Registration and Excise. In 
the case of Excise, Government imposes a high duty to discourage 
the use of intoxicants. In Bombay and in several other parts of 
the country, Prohibition has been introduced in keeping with the 
Directive Principles of the Constitution. 

The Finance Department in every State looks after the expen- 
diture ànd the income of the State, prepares the budget and 
keeps an eye on the actual expenditure of various Departments. 

Nation-building Departments.—The material development of a 
country and its people is one’ of the foremost duties of the 
Government. No Government can last long if it does not en- 
courage progress. 

Development Department.—In order to work the Five Year 
Plan and encourage the all-round development of the States, 
practically every State has a Development Department. It co- 
ordinates the work of various Departments for the execution 
of the Five Year Plan and looks after the working of the Com- 
munity Projects in the rural areas. 

Education.—The most important factor for the progressive 
development of democratic government is education. India is 
notorious for her illiteracy. Hardly 17% of her people are literate. 
This is due to several causes. The age-old conservatism of 
the people and the apathy of the British in the earlier stages of 
their rule have been the main handicaps in the spread of literacy. 
The Constitution of India has laid down as a Directive Principle 
that universal, compulsory and free education must be provided 
for all children within 10 years. Practically every State is mak- 
ing an effort in this direction. The Departments of Education 
in States are under the charge of a Director of Public Instruc- 
tion assisted by Deputy and Assistant Directors of Public Instruc- 
tion and an Inspector of Schools. The education for girls is 
usually entrusted to a Deputy Director who is assisted by an 


Inspectoress of Schools. 
The Education Department supervises Primary and Secondary 
has been entrusted to the 


School education. Higher education з 
charge of the University. Most of the States have their own 


Universities. Generally, the Governor is the Chancellor of the 
University and in most cases, he nominates the Vice-Chancellor. 
The Executive body of the University is the Syndicate while the 
Senate frames rules and regulations for its working. The Regis- 
trar of the University is its Chief Executive officer. In most of 
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the States, Primary Education Acts have been passed to provide 
free and compulsory. education upto the primary standard. In 
Bombay, the entire education department has been placed under 
a Secretary to the Government, with a Deputy and Under Sec- 
retary to assist him in his duties. 

Bombay, in fact, has paid special attention to educational pro- 
gress. During the last seven years, the State has had five new 
Universities, while the number of arts colleges in 1955-56 
was 83. Special attention has been paid to technical education. 
In the field of Primary education, a scheme for free and com- 
pulsory education has been launched in all places having a 
population of 1,000 or more. 

In the reorganized State of Bombay, there are 8 Law Colleges, 
12 Commerce Colleges, 4 Agricultural Colleges, 19 Medical 
Colleges, 10 Engineering Colleges, 157 High Schools and 2,626 
Secondary Schools. ; 

Public Health and. Medical. Relief.—To stamp out epidemics 
from both the urban and rural areas, and to promote good health, 
are the major responsibilities of any progressive State. The 
health of the people in India had been greatly neglected in the 
past. After Independence, however, special attention is being paid 
both by the States as well as the Central Government towards this 
important duty of the State. Besides the prevention of diseases, 
the Public Health Section undertakes the construction of water 
supply and drainage works. The Director of Health Services is 
generally assisted by Deputy and Assistant Directors of Public 
Health and District Health officers, The Medical Relief section 
renders medical aid to the sick and the suffering. For every 
District, there is a Civil Surgeon who is assisted by Assistant 
and Sub-assistant Surgeons. The Medical Department in Bom- 
bay is under the charge of the Surgeon General. The Bombay 
Government has been spending 6 per cent. of its reyenues on 
Public Health measures. In the new state there аге 1,993 
dispensaries and 139 hospitals. 

Public Works Department.—The States have been assigned the 
important task of construction and maintenance of public buil- 
dings and efficient means of communications. Good roads en- 
courage trade and add to the prosperity of the people. The Public 
Works Department in a State is under the charge of a Chief 
Engineer and is usually divided into three sections; Buildings 
and Roads, Irrigation and Electricity. A state is generally 
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divided into several circles, each under the charge of a Superin- 
tending Engineer. These circles are further divided into the 
areas of the Executive Engineers and sub-divisional officers. 
Most of the States have undertaken construction of important 
Projects for the welfare of the people under the Five Year Plan. 
Agriculture.—Agriculture is the principal occupation of 70% 
of the people of India. Therefore, it is essential that Agricul- 
ture should be improved by means of the latest scientific devices. 
With this end in view, Departments of Agriculture have been 
organised in every State. These Departments encourage scienti- 
fic investigation and propagate information about improved 
methods of cultivation and better seeds. А number of experi- 
mental farms have been opened in the States in order to give 
practical demonstration to the farmers. The Department of 
Agriculture in Bombay is under the Director of Agriculture who 
is assisted by a Joint Director of Agriculture and two Deputy 
Directors and a number of District Agricultural officers. Under 
the first Five Year Plan, six major irrigation projects were started 
out of which four-the Gangapur Canal Project, the Mahi Right 
Bank Canal, the Rahand Project and Kakarpara Project will irri- 
gate 11.57 lakh acres of land. In the reorganized state of Bombay 
the gross cropped area during 1956-57 was 690.82 lakh acres. 
Veterinary Departments.—Veterinary Departments have been 
organised in every State to improve the breed of livestock. 
Veterinary hospitals have been opened in various centres for 
the treatment of sick animals. The Director of Veterinary 
Services is the Chief officer of the Civil Veterinary Department 
in Bombay. He is assisted by a Deputy Director of Veterinary 
Services and a number of Divisional Veterinary officers. 
Co-operative Credit Societies.—The Indian peasant is swamp- 
ed in the mire of poverty and indebtedness. d It is very difficult 
for him to liquidate his debts, and Co-operative Credit Societies 
have been organised to give him necessary loans at a lower rate 
of interest, It is felt that in a county like India where the 
population is essentially rural and agricultural, co-operation 
can play a very important part in the welfare of the people. 
The Co-operative Department in Bombay is under the charge 
of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. He is assisted by a 
number of Deputy and Assistant Registrars. The total number 
of Co-operative Societies in Bombay in 1955-56, was 18,847 with 
29,66,526 members and Rs, 121.33 crores as working capital. 
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Industries.—The Industries Departments in the States supply 
the necessary information to people for starting industries, and 
in some States, these Departments run several industrial under- 
takings as well as training institutions. Schemes for the 
industrialisation of the States are prepared by this Department. 
The State of Bombay is industrially much more progressive 
than other States of India. It produces more than 70% of the 
cotton textile goods produced in the country. In addition to 
this, the State also has a number of chemical, heavy and light 


helped in his work by Deputy and Assistant Directors of 
Industries along with a number of experts. There are 9,522 
factories in the new State. 

Legal Departments.—Every State has a Legal Department to 
advise the Government on legal matters. The Legal Rememb- 
rancer to the State Government is its Chief Law Adviser, 

Commercial Departments.—The main commercial departments 
in a State are those concerned with Irrigation, Hydro-electric 
Projects and Forests. The importance of irrigation can hardly 
be denied. Large sums of money have been invested in several 
works which irrigate millions of acres of land. 

Forests.—Forest Departments have been organised in various 
States to protect and conserve the large areas of Forests in 
India. The State Governments are making great efforts to 
increase this area because of the great commercial value of 
forests. A considerable income is derived from this source. 
The head of the Forest departments in several States is the 
Chief Conservator of Forests. He is assisted by a Deputy and 
an Extra Assistant Conservator of F. orests, 


nother department which contributes 
to the income of the State Governments. 


Bombay, the Director of Backward Class Welfare is the Chief 
Co-ordinating officer for the welfare of the Scheduled Castes. 
The policy of the governments consists of education, economic 
rehabilitation and social welfare in improving the conditions of 
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these classes. The Bombay Government has reserved a certain 
percentage of the Government posts for the backward classes. 
An all out effort to impart education to these classes has been 
going on in the State. А 

Local Self-Government.—There were 8,728 panchayats in the 
old Bombay State. The powers of the panchayats have been 
greatly extended and social officers have been appointed to help 
the growth of panchayats. There are five Municipal Corporations 
and 310 Municipalities in the reorganized State. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE LAW COURTS 


Supreme Court-Jurisdiction—The High Courts—Subordinate Courts Civil 
Courts—Criminal Courts—Panchayati Adalats—Separation of Judiciary from 
Executive—The Law Officers, 


AN honest, competent and independent judiciary is the guardian 
of democracy in a Country. It protects the liberties of the 
people and safeguards their rights. Moreover, under a federal 
constitution the judges are also the custodians of the Constitution. 
It is for them to keep under control the powers of different 
parts of the Government. Such a judiciary checks the Govern- 
ment from acting in an arbitrary manner and can even declare 
a law passed by a legislature ultra-vires if it goes against the 
Constitution. The establishment in India of an efficient system 
of judiciary of the modern type is one of the gifts of British rule 
to this country. After the uprising of 1857, a unified system of 
administering justice was established. The codification of vari- 
ous laws and the setting up of an efficient judicial machine: 
constituted the two most important steps in giving India a 
modern judicial system and establishing in the country the rule 
of law, А 

Supreme Court.—The law courts in India form a single hier- 
archy consisting of the Supreme Court, High Courts in the States 
and the Subordinate Courts, At the head of the Indian judicial 


system stands the Supreme Court of India consisting of a Chief 
Justice and ten other udges. The J 


Court are appointed by the President 


dence. Any Judge of a High Court of at least five years’ standing 
or an advocate of a High Court with ten years! practice, or a 
distinguished jurist, can be appointed as a Judge of the Supreme 
Court and hold office till he is 65 years of age. A Judge of the 
Supreme Court can be removed on the ground of proved mis- 
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behaviour or incapacity after an address has been presented 
against him by each House of Parliament to the President. The 
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Judges draw Rs. 4,000/- per month as their salaries, while the 
Chief Justice gets Rs. 5,000/- per month in addition to free 
accommodation. After their appointment, the Judges are 
debarred from pleading or appearing before any Court or 
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judicial authority in India. Normally, the Supreme Court sits 
at Delhi, but it can meet from time to time at such other places 
as the Chief Justice may decide with the approval of the 
President. 


world. Under the Constitution, the Supreme Court exercises 
three-fold jurisdiction (1) Original, (ii) Appellate, and (iii) 
Advisory. On the original side, it decides Constitutional disputes 
between the Government of India and a State or States and 
disputes between the States. The legislative powers under the 
Constitution have been divided between the Union Govern- 
ment and the States and the validity of the laws enacted by 
the Union Legislature and the various States Legislatures 
depends on whether each of them has acted within its own 
sphere as laid down in the Constitution. Certain other matters 
like disputes relating to territorial boundaries etc. are also 
decided by the Supreme Court. It acts as a sort of “balance 
wheel” between various legislatures. However, disputes arising 
out of the provision of treaties with old Indian States are outside 
its sphere of authority. 

The Supreme Court has been vested with a special jurisdic- 
tion for the enforcement of the Fundamental, Rights, which 
have been secured to the people of India under the Constitution, 
It is invested with the authority to test the validity of any law 
and declare it to be void if it is repugnant to any of the Funda- 
mentallaws. For the enforcement of Fundamental Rights, the 
Supreme Court has the power to issue Writs, 

As a court of appeal its jurisdiction is three-fold: (1) consti- 


Supreme Court in which the High Court certifies that the 
amount of claim involved is not less than Rs. 20,000/-. In 
criminal matters only those cases come to the Supreme Court 
in which a High Court has on appeal reversed the order of 
an accused person and sentenced him to death, or withdrawn 
from trial any case from any court subordinate to its authority 
for trial before itself and has in such trial convicted the 
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accused person to death, or certified that the case is fit for appeal 
to the Supreme Court. 

The Advisory jurisdiction of the Supreme Court is fairly wide. 
The President can refer to it any special question of law or fact, 
which has arisen or is likely to arise and is of such a nature and 
of such public importance that it is expedient to take the opinion 
of the Court. He can also refer to it disputes which involve 
interpretation of a Treaty, Sanad or other similar instrument 
to which a former Indian State may have been a party. In 
addition to this, the Supreme Court, as the successor of the 
Federal Court, inherits vast revisory powers over all the courts. 
Except in relation to the Armed Forces, it can give special leave 
for appeal against the judgment of any court or tribunal in the 
country. It has all the powers of a Court of Record including 
the power to punish for Contempt of Court. As the highest 
Court in the country, its decisions are binding on all courts in 
India and its independence has been safeguarded by a number 
of provisions in the Constitution. 

The High Courts.—The Constitution makes provision for one 
High Court in each State. Any citizen of India who has either 
held a judicial office for ten years or who has been an advocate 
of a High Court for ten years, can be appointed as a Judge 
of the High Court by the President after consultation with the 


Chief Justice of India and the Governor of the State. When 
appointing ordinary Judges of the High Court, the President 
will also consult the Chief Justice. The number of Judges in 
each High Court is determined by the President and they hold 


office till the age of sixty. While the Chief Justice draws a 
monthly salary of Rs. 4,000/- other Judges get Rs. 3,500/- per 
month, 

The new Constitution does not describe in detail the powers 
and duties of the High Court, but they continue to enjoy all 
their previous powers, appellate and original, privileges and 
functions. These are substantially the same as were given to 
them under Royal Letters Patent. The High Courts also have 
powers to issue prerogative writs throughout their own terri- 
tories and the restriction on the exercise of jurisdiction with 
respect to revenue matters has been removed. The Bombay 
High Court consists at present of 19 judges in addition to the 


Chief Justice. 
A High Court in a State is the highest court of Law, Besides 
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their appellate powers, High Courts enjoy original jurisdiction 
in certain cases and have now been empowered to exercise 
powers of superintending over civil courts and tribunals in the 
States and to take over cases from the subordinate courts. Only 
Parliament has the right to take away or add to the area of 
jurisdiction of the High Court of a State. 

The original jurisdiction of the High Court extends to suits in- 
volving big amounts of money. For example, in Bombay, a suit of 
Rs. 25,000 is filed in the High Court. Besides, suits for insolvency 
of wills and petitions for fundamental rights can also be filed in 
the High Court. On the appellate side, appeals are filed before 
it on the decisions of lower and criminal courts. It can also 
hear appeals against the decisions of its own judges. The 
approval of the High Court is necessary for a death sentence 
passed by a Sessions judge. It has to supervise the working of 
the other courts in the States, can transfer cases from one court 
to another and issue general directions about judicial matters. 

The Supreme Court does not exercise any administrative con- 
trol over the High Court, the only link being the provision in 
the Constitution which requires the President to consult the Chief 
Justice of India while appointing judges to the High Court. 

Subordinate Courts.—Except for a few minor variations, the 
structure and functions of the Subordinate Courts is practically 
the same throughout the country. We have in the country 
two sets of Courts, one dealing with Civil cases and the 
other with Criminal cases. The head of the judicial adminis- 
tration in each district is the District Judge who is appointed by 
the Governor in consultation with the High Court, 

Besides hearing appeals from the lower Courts, the District 
and Sessions Judge has also original jurisdiction in important 
Civil and Criminal cases, The District Judge also supervises the 


in the Districts include the Courts of Munsif and the Subordinate 
Judges, most of whom are entrusted exclusively with original 
work. Besides the Civil Suits, these Courts also exercise autho- 
rity over several other matters like, marriage, divorce, etc, 
Criminal Courts, —For criminal cases, the lowest court is that 
of the third class magistrate and above him are second class and 
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first class magistrates. The Sessions Judge, sometimes assisted 
by an additional Sessions Judge is, in charge of Criminal justice 
in the District. The District Magistrate, though the. Chief 
Magistrate in the District, is also the Collector and the Chief 
Executive Officer of the District In respect of judicial acts, 
however, the Magistracy including the District Magistrate is 
subject to the control of the High Court. 
' Panchayati Adalats.—One of the Directive Principles of State 
Policy laid down in the Constitution, enjoins the State to organise 
village Panchayats and endow them with such powers and 
authority as may be necessary to enable them to function as an 
effective unit of self-government. As а result of this Directive, 
a number of States have passed the necessary legislation and 
Panchayats have been set up in most of the villages in the coun- 
try. ‘The judicial functions of the Panchayats are administered 
by the Panchayati Adalats to whom petty civil and criminal cases 
are referred for decision. Usually the Panchayat makes enquiries 
on the spot and decides the cases separately, administering) ready 
justice, 
Separation of Judiciary from Executive.—As stated above, the 
District Collector is also the District Magistrate and deals with 
both the judicial and executive functions of the Government. 
Many eminent Constitutional writers have pointed out the 
defects of such a system. It is felt that the Judge is bound to be 
prejudiced by an administrative bias. One of the Directive 
Principles of the Constitution has recommended the separation 
of the Judiciary from the Executive. In pursuance of this, 
various State Governments have taken steps to make the 
Judiciary: completely independent of the Executive. The judi- 
cial officers who are usually qualified in law have been placed 
under the High Court and the judicial functions of the Magis- 
trates have been clearly demarcated. The scheme has in no 
way weakened the Executive for the preservation of law and 
order. The separation of the Judiciary from the Executive is 
expected to safeguard the rights of citizens in a much more 
effective manner than in the past. The States of Assam, Bom- 
bay, Madhya Pradesh and Madras have completely carried out 
the provision of the Constitution, while the States of Andhra 
Pradesh, Bihar, Punjab, Rajasthan, Kerala, Uttar Pradesh have 
done so partially. 


The Law Officers.—The Chief Law Officer of the Government 
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of India is the Attorney General for India, who is appointed by 
the President from amongst the persons who possess necessary 
qualifications for a Judge of the Supreme Court. The Attorney 
General advises the Government of India on various legal 
matters and performs such other legal duties as may from time 
to time be given to him by the President. In the States, the 
Governor of the State appoints an Advocate General who 
should have the same qualifications as the Judge of the High 
Court. The duties of the Advocate General are more or less the 
same as those of the Attorney General in the Union Government. 

For some time past, the need has been felt for the reform 
of the judicial system in order to make it more speedy and less 
expensive. А Law Commission was appointed in August 1955 
to "review the present judicial system in all its aspects and sug- 
gest ways and means of improvement making it speedy and less 
expensive and examine the Central set of general applications and 
recommend lines on which these should be amended, revised 
consolidated or otherwise brought up-to-date." 

It is hoped that before long it will be possible to have a less 
cumbersome system of administration of justice. 


CHAPTER XV 
PUBLIC SERVICES 


All India Services—Central Services—States Services—Public Service Commis- 
sions—Functions of the Commission—Conditions of Service. 
A coop Government in any country demands well-trained 
and capable Public Services. The Indian Constitution, by lay- 
ing the basic conditions of Public Services, tenure of Office, pre- 
vileges, etc., has sought to attract men of ability to these 
Services. Moreover, equality of opportunity is guaranteed to 
all; the only exception being in the case of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes for whom, subject to efficiency in ad- 
ministration, a certain percentage of seats and posts has been 
reserved, 
Public Services in India can be divided into 8 categories: 
(1) АП India Services 
(2) Central Services 


(3) States Services 
All India Services.—All India Services include all those officers 


who can be posted in any State or part of the country. These 
Services include the Indian Administrative Service, correspon- 
ding to the former Indian Civil Service, and the Indian Police 
Service, Both these Services are peculiar in the sense that 
although recruitment to these Services is on the basis of all- 
India competition, the officers when they are selected are attach- 
ed to certain States where they work under the control of the 
State Government. They are, however, liable to serve either 
the Union Goyernment or a State Government in any part of 
the country. Conditions regulating the recruitment, salaries, 
pensions, and any other rules of service of these Services are 
laid down by Parliament. The Union Government appoints 
Officers to these Services on the recommendations of the Union 
Public Service Commission. 

Central Services.—The Central Services comprise officers who 
are directly under the control of the Central Government and 
who ordinarily work in Union Government Offices in any part 
ы India or abroad. These Services include the Indian Foreign 

ervice, the Indian Audit and Accounts Service, The Military 
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Accounts Service, the Indian Railway Service, the Indian 
Custom and Excise Service, the Indian Income Tax Service, 
the Defence Services and Indian Postal Services. Recruitment 
to these Services is made by the Union Government on the 
recommendations of the. Union Public Service Commission. 
The conditions of their appointments and rules are laid down 
by Parliament and except where otherwise provided every 
Public Servant of the Union Government holds office during 
the pleasure of the President. 
. States Services.—All the States have their different service 
cadres for looking after the administration. The States Services 
can be divided into two parts: (1) State Services, (2) Sub- 
ordinate Services. The State Services include officers who are 
expected to direct and control the work of the administration, 
while the Subordinate Services consist of officials who usually 
do the routine work. The State Legislature regulates by law 
recruitment and the conditions of service of the persons appoin- 
ted to the State Services. Practically, all the States have ser- 
vices like the State Civil Service, the State Police Service, the 
Education Service, etc. 

Public Service Commissions.—Recruitment to most Public 


Services is through a Public Service Commission and we h 


ave 
at present a Union Public Se 


rvice Commission for the Central 
and All India Services, and Public Setvice Commissions for all 
the States. It is open to two or more States to have a Joint 
Public Service Commission provided a resolution to that effect 
is passed by the Legislatures concerned. Parliament will, then 
constitute by law a Joint Commission to serve the needs of 
those States. The Union Public Service Commission can also 
act on behalf of the States, 

The Union Public Service Commission is appointed by the 
President of India and consists of a Chairman and a number of 
members, The State Public Service Commission is appointed 
by the Governor of the State, The Joint Commission for two 
or more States is, however, appointed by the President. The 
term of office of a member of the Publie Service Commission 
is (fixed at six years, or till he reaches the age of 65 years 
in.case of. the Union Commission or the age of 60 in the 
case of a State Commission. The total number of members for 
each Commission has not been fixed. Tt depends from time to 
time upon the needs of the administration. The members of 
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the Commission are expected to be men of integrity and high 
ability. It is laid down in the Constitution that nearly half of 
the members of every Commission should have at least 10 years 
administrative experience. 

The independence of the members of the Public Service 
Commission is ensured by the various provisions in the Consti- 
tution and there are also restrictions on the members being 
re-appointed. The Chairman of the Commission cannot be 
appointed to the same Office after his term of office is 
over. Ordinary members of the Commission cannot accept any 
service after the term of their office except that any one of them 
can be appointed as Chairman of the Commission. The salaries 
and allowances and conditions o£ service of the members of the 
Commission have been laid down and their salaries are charged 


to the Consolidated Fund. 

The Chairman or any member of any Commission can be 
removed from Office by the President of India on account of 
mis-behaviour after an enquiry, and on the advice of the Supreme 
Court, The President, however, has the authority to remove 
him without consulting һе Supreme Court if the member 
becomes physically or mentally unfit or accepts some other 


salaried post along with his appointment. 
Functions of the Commission.—The main work of the Public 


Service Commission is to recommend candidates for appoint- 
ments and to arrange for examinations for recruitment to the 
Central and State Services. Their functions include (a) recruit- 
ment to all Civil Services and other posts by: (i) written exa- 
minations with or without interviews (ii) interviews (iii) pro- 
motions, (b) advising the Government on disciplinary matters 
affecting Government servants, (c) miscellaneous, such as advis- 
ing the Government in respect of Government servants’ claims for 
cost of legal proceedings instituted against them, claims for 
pensions in respect of injuries sustained by Government seryants, 
ete, 

The Public Service Commission is also to be consulted on (a) 
all matters relating to methods of recruitment to Civil Services 
and posts; (b) the principles to be followed in making appoint- 
ments to Civil Services and posts; (c) promotions and transfers 
from one Service to another and suitability of conditions for 
such appointments; (d) all disciplinary matters affecting a per- 
son serving under the Government of India or Government of a 
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State in a civil capacity. The President or the Governor may 
refer to them any other matter for advice. In the case of techni- 
cal or any specialised posts, the Commission undertakes recruit- 
ment by panels of selection after interview and test, whatever 
be necessary. The Commission also helps the Government to 
select candidates for Government of India scholarships. 

It will be clear that the Commissions have very wide powers. 
The Heads of the Union, and the States, however, have been 
empowered to take out of the purview of the Public Service 
Commission any matters which they think necessary. The 
Government have also the right to reject the recommendations 
of the Commission but in order to ensure that due weight has 
been paid to the Commission's recommendations, it has been 
decided that at the end of each year, the Public Service Com- 
missions should present an annual report to the Heads of the 
States and the Union, on the work done by them. The Govern- 
ment then places a copy of such a report before each ofthe 
Houses of Legislature together with a Memorandum explaining 
the reasons for cases in which the advice of the Commission was 
not accepted. 

Public Service Commissions are an effective guarantee for 
the maintenance of efficiency and the morale of public servants. 
The object of establishing these Commissions is to see that politi- 
cal and party considerations do not influence the appointments, 
promotions and punishment of public servants. It is necess 
for an efficient administration in a democratic country that a 
non-party, independent organisation should be responsible for 
the recruitment of Public Services. 

Conditions of Service.—The All India Services i 
were re-organised after 1947 and the conditions of their service 
have been approved by Parliament. The Indian Administrative 
Service took the place of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Foreign Service was also created. In 1948, the Central Secre- 


tral Secretariat. Reasonable 
security of service and tenure is provided to the members of 


It has been laid down that no 
member of the Civil Services under the Union or a State can be 
dismissed or removed by an authority subordinate to that by 
which he is appointed. Moreover a delinquent officer has to be 
given a reasonable opportunity to defend himself before he is 
either dismissed or reduced in rank. This privilege, however, 


n the country 
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cannot be extended to those convicted on a criminal charge, or 
where the dismissing authority is satisfied that it is not practic- 
able to give the offender a chance to defend himself or when 
the President or the Head of the State feels that it would not 
be advisable to allow this opportunity for defence to the 
offender. 

On the whole, the Services have done fairly well in indepen- 
dent India. The change from а bureaucratic regime to a 
democratic administration was quite quick but the Services have 
adapted themselves to new conditions with commen 
and efficiency. i 


dable speed 


CHAPTER XVI 
INDIAN DEFENCE 


xternal and Internal Defence—Division of the Armed Forces—The Indian 
yiri dA Army—Lok Sahayak Saina—National Cadet Corps—Navy 
—The Indian Air Force—Training Institutions—Free India’s Military Awards. 


Tue defence of the country against foreign aggression and 
internal disturbances is ‘the primary duty of a government. 
Although India is committed to a policy of non-aggression and 
neutrality, she has to maintain strong and efficient armed forces 
to meet any eventuality. 

The defence organisation of a country has to be so built as to 
enable her to meet the needs of her geographical position and 
her role in international affairs. Geographically, the great 
Himalayas guard India's Northern border, while on the re- 
maining three sides she is protected by the Sea. In order to 
defend her Coastline against any foreign invader, she has to 
maintain a powerful and well-equipped Navy. Her close proxi- 
mity to Pakistan both on the North East and North West—the 
two vulnerable regions on her land frontier—requires her to 
keep a strong Army backed by a powerful Air Force. As the armed 
forces to-day are highly mechanised, she has to develop her 
engineering and defence industries in a manner which would 
make her independent of foreign dependence for military 
equipment. 

Moreover, India is a vast country with 
various problems. Whereas in ordinary ti 
sufficient to deal with maintenance of 


times of emergency armed forces may have to be called out 


for purposes of internal security. The Indian army played a 
significant part in the evacuation of displaced persons from 
Pakistan and in flood relief work, Independent India, therefore, 


needs a well equipped Army backed by a powerful Air Force and 
a modern Navy to meet her needs. 


The history of India’s Armed Forces can be traced to the 
small establishments of guards known as peons recruited for 
the protection of the factories of the East India Company. The 
manner in which these watchmen gradually grew into one of 


diverse people and 
mes, the police are 
law and order, in 
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the finest fighting forces of the world is a romance of history. 
During the Anglo-French struggle in India, Indian soldiers 
played an important part on both sides, and when the French 
were finally forced to quit the country, the Indian Army of the 
East India Company played a significant part in the conquest 
of various Indian States by the British. After the Mutiny of 
1857, the Army was reorganised under the Crown. 

During World War 1, the Indian Army fought shoulder to 
shoulder with the Allied troops in various theatres of war. In 
1938, the Army was put on а new footing on the basis of the 
Chatfield Committees Report. Till then it had been an 
accepted principle that India was responsible for maintaining 
internal security and for the defence of her land frontiers, while 
Great Britain was to defend her in case of an attack by a great 
power. . The Chatfield Committee recommended (a) the 
maintenance of adequate forces in India not only for local 
defence but also for external defence, (b) the reduction of the 
British troops by 25 per cent, (c) the mechanization and 
complete modernization of the Indian Army, and (d) the attain- 
ment of self-sufficiency in armaments as far as possible. As a 
result of the new system, the Indian Army made history in World 
War II. It contributed magnificently to the defeat of the Italians 
and the Germans in North Africa and Italy and won notable 
victories on the Burma front under the hardest conditions. • 

In the post-war period, communal disturbances and the 
partition of India undermined the organisational unity of 
the Indian Army. Nevertheless, the part played by our 
soldiers during those difficult days in the evacuation and pro- 
tection of refugees, and their exploits during the Kashmir and 
Hyderabad operations have clearly shown that the Indian 
Army still remains one of the best disciplined forces in the world. 

Division of the Armed Forces. —The division of the country 
led to the division of the Armed Forces. The reconstruction of 
India’s Armed Forces was à. very difficult problem, because 


units had a mixed composition and had previously been orga- 
nized on a simple territorial basis. The Defence Ministry of 
India, however, was equal to the task, and by the end of 1947, 
the Indian Armed Forces were almost completely nationalized, 
except for a few British officers and some technical personnel 
who stayed on to help the Government of India train and re- 
organize the three branches of the services. By November 28, 
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1948, the last of the British units had left India. After 200 
years of foreign domination, India had its own national army, 
fully manned and officered by Indians. 

The Defence Ministry divided the services into three ex- 
clusive commands: (1) the Army, (2) the Navy, and (3) the 
Air Force, each under its Chief of Staff. The Supreme Com- 
mand of all the three services is vested in the President of the 
Republic. The present organization of Indian defence is as 
follows: 

Cabinet 
Defence Committee of the Cabinet 
The Defence Minister 
Ministry of Defence 
Armed Forces Headquarters 
Naval Army Air 
Headquarters Headquarters Headquarters 


The Army is commanded by the Chief of the Army Staff; the 
Navy is commanded by the Chief of the Naval Staff, the Air 
Force is under the command of the Chief of the Air Staff. 
They are responsible to the Defence Minister, through 
the Army, the Navy and the Air Force respectively. With the 
appointment of three independent Services, it was necessary to 
create machinery for inter-service co-ordination. As a result, 
a number of inter-service committees, such as the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee, the Joint Intelligence Committee, the Joint 


the ultimate authority for defence policy, 

The Indian Army.—The Army Headquarters function directly 
under the Chief of the Army Staff and is divided into the follow- 
ing branches: 

l. General Staff Branch. 2, Adjutant-General’s Branch. 
3. Quartermaster General's Branch. 4. Master General of 
Ordnance Branch, 5, Engineer-in-Chiefs Branch 6. Military 
Secretary's Branch, 

The Army is organised under the Army Headquarters. into 
three commands—Fastern, Southern and Western, each under 
a General officer Commanding-in-chief of the rank of Lieutenant 
General. The command areas are further divided into areas 
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under a General officer Commanding of the rank of a Major 
General, while the areas are divided into sub-areas each under 
a Brigadier. 

The Indian Army is divided into the Indian Armoured Corps, 
Indian Artillery, Corps of Indian Engineers, Corps of Indian 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, Indian Infantry, Indian 
Signal Corps, Indian Army Service Corps, Indian Army 
Medical Corps, Indian Army Ordnance Corps, Indian Army 
Corps of Clerks, Army Veterinary Services, Army Educational 
Services and Military Farms Department. 

The most important of these is the Armoured Corps which 
was formed in 1940 from the old cavalry regiments. The Corps of 
Indian Engineers is divided into two parts, namely, the Sapper 
and Miner Groups and the Military Engineering Service. The 
Engineering Corps greatly distinguished themselves in the 
Kashmir operations. Partition gave India a new North-West 
Frontier, for which an efficient defence had to be organized. 
In the beginning, a purely operational command, known as the 
Delhi and Eastern Punjab Command, was formed. In March 
1949, this was converted into a full-fledged static command, 
called the Western Command. Its area extends from Mhow in 
the south of central India to the northern boundaries of Kashmir 
and includes the whole of Rajputana, Delhi and the Punjab. 

Territorial Army.—In order to form a second line of defence 
and to meet the persistent demand for military training of the 
youth of the country, the Ministry of Defence drew up a scheme 
for a Territorial Army in 1949. This army which consists of artil- 
lery, infantry, the corps of engineers, the corps of Signals, the 
Medical corps, etc. can be asked to serve the country at times 
of need by providing units to assist the regular army in matters of 
internal security. Every able-bodied citizen of India between 
the ages of 18 to 35 years with the necessary qualifications, can 
join the Territorial Army. The members of the provincial units 
of the Territorial Army have to undergo training for 80 days as 
recruit-trainees while members of the urban territorial units have 
to undergo this training for $2 days. All members of the Territorial 
Army after their initial training are expected to undergo annual 
training for two months in the provincial units and for 120 hours 
to 240 hours in the urban units. During training or when 
employed, officers and other members of the Territorial Army get 
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the same pay and allowances and other facilities which are 
allowed to the corresponding ranks in the regular army. 
Lok Sahayak Saina.—In 1954, it was decided to expand the 
Territorial Army and establish a National Volunteer Force called 
Lok Sahayak Saina. Its main purpose is to give elementary 
military training to about 5 lakhs of men in five years. Thé 
membership of the Lok Sahayak Saina is open to all able-bodied 
persons between the ages of 18 to 40. They receive training for 
80 days and are not liable for military service. 
National Cadet Corps—Immediately after the attainment of 
Independence, it was decided to set up a National Cadet Corps, 
mainly recruited from schools and colleges with the object of 
(a) developing character, comradeship, the idea of service 
and leadership in youth; ; 

(b) stimulating interest in the defence of the country; 

(c) giving basic military training to the youth; and 

(d) -building of a reserve of leaders to enable the armed forces 
to be expanded rapidly in a national emergency. 

The National Cadet Corps is entirely an educational and 
voluntary organisation and entails no liabilities for the members 
to serve in the armed forces, The N.C.C., as the corps is called, 
is recruited from all the States and is divided into Senior Divi- 
sion, Junior Division and a Girls Division. The Senior: and 
Junior Divisions are composed of three wings — army, navy and 
air force. At the end of 1956 the corps consisted of 1,09,807 
members in all the three divisions. The Auxiliary Cadet Corps 
has also been started to meet the demands for military training 
for such boys and girls in schools who cannot be admitted into 
the National Cadet Corps. 

Navy.—The importance of a navy for the country’s defence 
is obvious. India’s security depends to a very large extent on 
her command of the Indian Ocean. The Indian Navy was 
formed for the first time in 1935 on the foundation of the Royal 
Indian Marine. The navy of pre-partition days had been 
designed merely as a subsidiary force to Operate in conjunction 
with the British Royal Navy. 

The Naval Headquarters in Delhi are under the Chief of the 
Naval Staff, who has four staff officers under him, namely the 
Deputy Chief of the Naval Staff, the Chief of Personnel, the 
Chief of Materials and the Chicf of Naval Action, There are 
four operational and administrative commands—one ‘Afloat’ and 
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three ‘Ashore? In 1953 a Naval Aviation Wing was added to 
the Indian Navy.. During the Last 10 years the Indian Navy 
has expanded to meet the needs of the country. Its naval fleet 
has been modernised and а: number of training establishments 
have been established. н узи! 

The Indian Air Force.—The Indian Air Force was formed on 
the basis of the recommendations of the Skeene Committee. The 
first flight of the Air Force was formed in 1937. The growth of 
the Air Force was rapid and-by 1946 it had a service consisting 
of 50 fighters and two transport squadrons. During World. War 
IL, the Indian airmen proved that they were second to none. 
After Partition and during the Hyderabad and Kashmir opera- 
tions they demonstrated their skill and valour. The Air Head: 
quarters, under the Chief of the Air Staff, consists of three main 
branches of Air Headquarters under the supervision of the 
Deputy Chief of the Air Staff, the Air Officer-in-charge Personnel 
and Organisation and the Air Officer-in-charge Technical and 
Equipment Services. 

The Indian Air Force is mainly divided into two formations— 
Operation Command, which controls all flying units, and the 
Training Command which has under it ground training schools 
for both officers and airmen. These commands have their wings 


-and stations in different parts of the country under which come 


There is a continuous effort to 
fficient condition. Increased train- 


ing facilities and modernisation of the aircraft and machinery 
are some of the steps taken to increase its efficiency. 

Training Institutions.—In order to train officers for all these 
three services a National Defence Academy has been established 
at Khadakvasla near Poona. Training at Khadakvasla lasts for 
three years and the admission to the ‘Academy is made on the 
basis of a qualifying written test held twice a year by the Union 
Public Service Commission. This test is followed by an inter- 
view before a Service Selection Board. After their training at 
Khadakvasla, the cadets join their respective service colleges 
or establishments for any further specialised training. The army 
also has a number of schools for advanced training in different 
branches for officers as well as for other ranks. The chief naval 
training institutions are situated in Cochin, Bombay and Vishakha- 
patnam, while the air force has two colleges for flying training 


at Begumpet and Jodhpur. 


various squardrons and units. 
keep the Air Force in a most e 
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In addition to these, considerable progress has been made 
in various other spheres like defence production. Ordnance 
factories are being developed, a scientific organisation has been 
set up to advise the Ministry of Defence. A Liaison and Pro- 
curement Officer for the United Kingdom has been appointed 
under the High Commissioner for India for all the three services, 
and an institute of armament studies has been established at 
Kirkee. 

Free India’s New Military Awards.—After the attainment of 
Independence the Government of India decided that the Indian 
military awards will consist of the Param Vir Chakra, the highest 
decoration for gallantry and the Maha Vir Chakra and Vir 
Chakra which are the 2nd and 8rd awards for gallantry, 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE INDIAN FINANCE 


Sources of Revenue—Expenditure—State Budgets—Regulation of 
Trade and Industry—Industrial Development—Reserve Bank—Functions— 
Currency System—Decimal Coinage—Right to Issue Notes—Co-operative 
Movement—Co-operative Societies—Primary Societies. 


Budget—! 


Tur work of the Government is a costly affair. The local self- 
governing bodies, the States and the Government of India all 
spend a lot of money on various activities. In order to meet this 
expenditure, the Government collects money from the citizens 
in the form of taxes and rates. The citizens pay the taxes for 
the services which they get from the Government. Some of the 
taxes are paid directly by the people—for example the income 
tax, while others like Customs duties are paid indirectly, so that 
the burden is not felt by the payer. Taxes which are paid 
directly by the citizens are known as direct taxes, while those 
which are not paid direct are called indirect taxes. The taxes 
levied by the local self-governing institutions are known as rates. 

Pudget.—It is necessary for any one to plan his expenditure 
carefully. This is all the more necessary in the case of the 
Government, for very large sums of money are involved in 
governmental expenditure. Before a government decides on 
the way it should raise the money, it must know how much 
money is needed and for what purpose. It should also estimate 
its probable income during the year from various sources. At 
the beginning of each year, the Government prepares a detailed 
statement of its estimated expenditure and expected income. 
This statement is known as the Budget. As there is no single 
Central authority in India for the raising and disbursing of 
funds, the States and the Centre have their separate budgets. 
As stated in a previous chapter the power to raise funds has 
been divided between the States and the Centre. The budget 
at the Centre has to be approved by the Central Parliament, 
while those of the States by their respective legislatures. 

Every head of a Department is expected to frame the estimates 
of expenditure for his department months in advance of the 
actual presentation of the budget. The estimates of various 
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departments, after scrutiny by the Finance Department, are 
placed before the Council of Ministers for its approval A 
similar estimate is made of income from various sources. If the 
estimated income is less than anticipated expenditure, tlie 
Government examines the possibility of reduction in expendi- 
ture, increase in existing taxes, levy of new taxes or borrowing 
through loans. The budget is then finalised after careful consi- 
deration and presented to the legislature. Without the approval 
of the legislature, the Executive cannot spend any money. As 
stated before, the Lok Sabha at the Centre and the Legislative 
Assemblies in the States have the final say regarding the budget. 

Sources of Revenue—The main sources of the income or 
revenue of the Government of India are taxes on income other 
than agricultural income, Customs duties including export duties, 
excise duties levied by the Central Government, Estate and Suc- 
cession duty, Corporation Tax, terminal taxes on the goods and 
passengers carried by railway, sea or air, taxes on railway fares 
and freight, stamp duty on bills of exchange, cheques, bills of 
lading, letters of credit, insurance policies, transfer of shares, etc., 
taxes (other than stamp duties) on transactions on stock ex- 
changes and future markets. 

In addition to these, the Central Government runs certain 
commercial undertakings like the Railways, the Posts and Tele- 
graphs and industrial concerns which are a source of conside- 
rable income. The Union Government can also levy taxes which 
are not specially mentioned in the State list. Tt can also levy 
fees on certain transactions which are included in the Concur- 
rent list, 

The fact that a particular item has been included in the Union 
or the State list does not imply that the collection of tax or fee 
on that subject would be completely appropriated by that 
Government, Some of the taxes are levied by the Union 
Government but are collected and appropriated by the State 
Governments (stamp duties, duties on medicines etc.) some of 
them are levied and collected by the Centre, but appropriations 
go entirely to States (succession and estate duties, non-agricultu- 
ral property and terminal taxes etc.), in certain cases the appro- 
priation is shared between the States and the Union, The major 
sources of the revenue of the Government of India, as stated 
above, are the Customs, excise duties, Corporation and Income 
taxes. In fact nearly ninety per cent. of the revenue of the 
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Government comes from these sources. 
sources has been steadily increasing. 
Expenditure.—The two major items О 
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Centrar Ворсет 1957-58 
(In lakhs of rupees) 
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Revenue Expenditure 

Customs 162,00 Direct Demands on 

+ 6,00° -+ Revenue 1,80 
Union Excise Duties 209,48 Irrigation 10 

-- 49,00° Debt Services 35,00 
Corporation Tax 50,05 Civil Administration 191,02 

+ 4,25° Currency & Mint 6,72 
Taxes on Income other Civil Works & Miscel- 
than Corporation Tax 85,96 laneous Public Im- 

SE 275° provements 5,03 
Estate Duty 9 Pensions 9,17 
Taxes on Wealth 15,00° Miscellaneous: 
Opium 2,50 Expenditure on 
Interest 4,90 Displaced Persons 22,50 


Civil Administration 43,21 
Currency and Mint 36,02 


Other Expenditure 44,05 
Grants to States ete, 25,29 
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Civil Works 2,95 Extraordinary Items 23,86 
Other Sources of Defence Services (net) 259,71 
Revenue 27,65 668,09 
Post & Telegraphs—Net 
contribution to General 
revenues 3,09 
+ 85° 


Railways—Net contri- 
bution to general 
revenues 6,67 


634,97 K 
+ 77,85° 


"Effect of budget proposals 


State Budgets.—Ever since independence, both the income 
and the expenditure of the State Governments has been increas- 
ing at a rapid rate. The main sources of revenue of a State 
Government are taxes and duties and grants from the Union 
Government. As pointed out before, some of the taxes and 
duties are levied and appropriated by the State Governments 
directly like land revenue, agricultural income tax, etc, 
certain duties are levied by the Union Government but 
lected and used by the State Governments such as stam 
Certain other duties and taxes are levied 
Union Government but are wholly assign 
succession duties, certain others like inco 
collected by the Union but are shared between the States and 
the Union Government. Grants to the States by the Central 
Government are either grants in lieu of any share in the export 
duty on jute and jute products to the jute growing states of 
Assam, West Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, or grants-in-aid of 
revenues to States for certain specific needs. 

The main items of expenditure of a State Government are 
expenditure on General Administration, maintenance of law and 
order, education, public health and medical relief, agriculture, 
co-operation, irrigation and other nation building activities. 
With the increase of welfare activities of the State Governments, 
their expenditure has also been rising. The estimated revenue 
income of the Bombay Government for the year 1957-58 is ex- 
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pected to be Rs. 106.32 crores against an anticipated expenditure 
of Rs. 108.69 crores. 

Regulation of Trade and Industry.—In spite of her undevelop- 
ed resources, India to-day stands fifth among the most important 
trading nations of the world. She leads all other countries in 
export of tea and jute manufactures and is a close rival of Japan 
in the export of textiles in South East Asia. India's imports in 
1955-56 amounted to 747.7 crores of rupees while her exports 
were valued at 642.2 crores of rupees. 

Till the second World War, India’s foreign trade was more 
or less of a colonial type, her imports consisting of manufactured 
articles while her exports were mainly raw materials, But with 
the industrialisation of the country, there has been a great 
change in the nature of this trade—the export of raw materials 
has considerably declined while import of raw materials and 
exports of manufactured goods have shown a marked increase. 
A significant feature since independence has been the progres- 
sive decrease in the import of foodgrains, which for four years 
after the partition cost Rs. 125 crores per year. This has been 
due to improvement in the country's food situation as à result 
of grow more food efforts. 

Regarding the regulation of trade, the Government have fol- 
lowed a policy of control in the economic interests of the country. 
As a result of the recommendations of the Import Control 
Enquiry Committee, the Government decided in July 1950, that 
from the beginning of 1951, 

(i) Commercial imports s 


crores per year. 
(й) Import of basic raw materials which are short of supply 


in the country should be encouraged by including them in Open 
General Licence; while it should exclude goods sufficiently avail- 


able in the country at a reasonable price. 
(iii) Licensing should be decentralised an 


to half a year. 


hould be limited to about Rs. 400 


d the period limited 


(iv) The order of priorities for imports of raw materials was 
fixed as (a) raw materials and industries essential for the life 
of the community (b) other raw materials and capital goods 
(c) other essential goods and (d) non-essential goods. 

This policy has been followed since then with slight modifica- 


tions to meet the needs of the time. 


Regarding the export trade, the Government's policy has been 
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to encourage the export trade, though in 1949 on account of 
inflation the policy was tightened to some extent. After the 
devaluation of the rupee, export duties were imposed on com- 
modities for which India was in an advantageous position. 
Along with it, a number of Trade Commissioners Offices were 
established in different countries. The end of the Korean War 
however led to a great reduction in demand for Indian goods 
and the Government adopted the policy of reducing the export 
duties. The Government have, since 1952, followed a policy 
of active export promotion like removal or liberalisation of quota 
restrictions and formation of export production Councils. 

Industrial Development.—There has been considerable indus- 
trial growth in the country during the last 20 years. The Second 
World War not only created conditions for the maximum utiliza- 
tion of the existing capacity of Indian industries, but also encour- 
aged the establishment of many new industrial undertakings 
like diesel engines, bicycles, simple machinery and machine tools, 
etc, Till recently, however, the industrial development mainly 
took place in the sphere of consumer goods industries and the 
basic capital goods industries were mostly neglected. 

The industrial policy of the Government is mainly based on 
the resolution on Industrial policy which was adopted by Parlia- 
ment on April 7, 1948, It laid down that certain basic industries 
like the production and control of atomic energy, manufacture 
of arms and ammunition and railways and transport would be 
the exclusive responsibility of the Central Government. In case 
of certain other industries like coal, iron and steel, aircraft manu- 
facture, ship building, manufacture of telephone and wireless 
apparatus (excluding radio sets) and mineral oils, it was decided 
that existing private undertakings be allowed to continue for ten 
years during which period the State will extend to them every 


facility for efficient working and reasonable expansion. After ten 


years the whole position is to be reviewed, but any further estab- 


lishment of new undertakings in the field is the exclusive respon- 
sibility of the State with or without private co-operation. 

The rest of the industrial field was left open for the private 
sector, individual or co-operative. Even these industries were 
subject to government regulations. The State is expected to 
participate progressively in this field if it finds that certain 
industries are not making sufficient progress, Whenever it is 


felt that an industry needs very large capital, or special technical 
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skill which it is ordinarily not possible for private enterprise to 
procure, the State is expected to supply the initiative and capital 
and undertake the management. The Sindri fertilizer factory 
is an example of such an industry. The Planning Commission 
further endorsed this policy and felt that State regulation of 
the private sector of industry was essential for planned deve- 
lopment. 

The Industries (Development and Regulation) Act 1951 
established a Central Advisory Council of Industries for registra- 
tion of existing industrial undertakings and licensing of new units. 
The Act empowers the Central Government to. investigate con- 
ditions in any industrial undertakings and issue directions for 
removing the defects. The Government can take over the 
management in case its directions are not carried out. 

A. Licensing Committee has been set up under the Act for 
canalizing industrial development. The Tariff Commission 
reviews from time to time the progress of protected industries 
and also examines new proposals for protection. In order to 
give financial assistance to industrial concerns in the form of 
loans, an Industrial Finance Corporation was set up in 1948. Since 
then a number of States including Bombay have set up similar 


corporations. mr 
The Government have declared their policy of establishing а 


socialistic pattern of society. Under the first Five Year Plan the 
Government have undertaken to establish а number of basic 
industries. A State Project has been finalised with the German 
combine of Krupps-Demag for the erection of a factory at 
Rourekela in Orissa, while the erection of a million ton steel 
plant at Bhilai in Madhya Pradesh has been undertaken in 
collaboration with the Russian Guild. A scheme for setting up 
a third steel plant at Durgapur has been finalised with a British 
firm. 

The Second Five Year Plan provides for an outlay of Rs. 1,094 
crores on industrial development both in the public and private 
sectors, In addition to these, National Industrial Development 
will invest Rs. 35 crores. The Plan has laid down the following 
priorities in the field of Industrial Development. 

(i) Increased production of iron and steel, of heavy chemi- 
cals including nitrogenous fertilizers and development of 
„heavy engineering and mechanical building industries. 

(ii) Expansion of capacity in respect of other developmental 
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commodities and producer goods such as aluminium, 
cement, chemical pulp, dyestuffs and phosphating ferti- 
lizers and of essential drugs. 

(iii) modernization and reequipment of important national 
industries such as Jute and Cotton textiles and Sugar, 

(iv) fuller utilization of the existing installed capacity in 
industries where there are wide gaps between capacity 
and production. 

(v) Expansion of capacity for Consumer goods, keeping in 
view the requirements of consumer production pro- 
grammes and the production targets for the decentralized 
sector of industry. 

It is also the declared policy of the Government of India 
to encourage the development of cottage and small-scale indust- 
ries. The Government have set up an АП India Handloom 
Board, an All India Handicrafts Board and an АП India Khadi 
and Village Industries Board to advise the Government and take 
effective steps for the development of handloom and cottage 
industries. It has been estimated-that nearly 20 million people 
are engaged in cottage industries in India out of which 5 million 
people are employed in the handloom industry alone. A decision 
has also been taken to introduce an improved type of Ambar 
Charkha. 

Reserve Bank.—The history of Banking in India can be traced 
to the British Agency Houses which worked in Bombay and 
Calcutta during the 18th century. In the latter half of the 19th 
century, Presidency Banks were established which were amal- 
gamated in 1921 by a special Act to constitute the Imperial Bank 
of India, In 1985, after considerable agitation, the Reserve Bank 
of India came into being. This Bank was formed as a result 
of the Reserve Bank Act of 1934 and in the beginning was a 
private shareholders Bank with a private share capital of Rs, 5 
crores, divided into shares of Rs. 100/- each. On Ist of January, 
1949, the Reserve Bank of India Was nationalised, and all the 
shares in the capital of the Bank were transferred to the Central 
Government after payment of compensation to shareholders. 
The Reserve Bank is managed by a Central Board consisting of 
the Governor and two Deputy Governors, appointed by the 
Central Government, and 10 Directors and one Government offi- 
cial all of whom are nominated. There are local boards in four 
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different regions with headquarters at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay and Delhi. 

Functions.—The functions of the Reserve Bank have been 
gradually expanding and it has now assumed the responsibility 
of being "the Purveyor of credit. The Reserve Bank is “а 
lender in the last resort" and is responsible for developing the 
Banking. system of the country on sound lines. This Bank does 
not merely transact the Banking business on behalf of the 
Central and State Governments but also acts as the Bankers’ 
Bank. It gives loans and advances to States in India, local 
authorities, Scheduled Banks or Provincial Cooperative Banks 
against adequate securities. The Reserve Bank uses Govern- 
ment balances free of interest and gives loans to Government 
and manages the Public debt. The Bank is also endowed with 
the monopoly of note issue subject to certain conditions. It 
also acts as an agent of the Government in the matter of pur- 
chase and sale of gold and silver, management of the public 
debt, etc. The Reserve Bank does not compete with the com- 
mercial banks and its Issue Department is entirely separate 
from the Banking Departments. As regards the principle of 
issuing notes, it has been decided that the Bank may issue notes 
of the denominations of 5,10,50,100,500,1000,and 10,000 rupees. 
The Bank notes are declared to be unlimited legal tender. The 
Reserve Bank is also authorised to purchase, sell and rediscount 
Bills of Exchange and Promissory Notes arising out of bonafide 
commercial transactions of trade in government securities. In 
short, the Reserve Bank is the custodian of efficient banking 
in India and has to supervise the work of all the Scheduled Banks 
which are its members and which must keep deposits with the 
Reserve Bank amounting to 5% of their Demand liability and 2% 
of their Time liability. The functions of the Reserve Bank in- 
clude control of volume of currency, regulations of credit, super- 
vision of the Banking system of the country and maintenance 0 
the external value of the rupee. А | 

Currency System.—The issue of the currency is the monopoly о 
the Government of India. The Indian currency consists of notes 
of denominations of Rs. 1,2,5,10,100,500,1,000,5,000 and 10,000, 
and old coins of Rs. 1/- half a rupee, and quarter rupee in nickel, 
and annas 4, annas 2 and anna 1 in cupro-nickel, and quarter 
anna coins in bronze and new coins of the following denomina- 
tions of the naya paise: 1,2,5,10,25,50 and 100. The Indian rupee 
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has been the uniform tender of currency in India since Mughal 
times, and till 1947 used to be minted in pure silver. The rupee 
now is a token coin as its face value is higher than its metalic 
value. It weighs 1 tola and 180 grains. The present Indian rupee 
is made of nickel, and the minting of the silver rupee has been 
completely stopped. 

Decimal Coinage—A far reaching Currency reform was intro- 
duced in April 1, 1957, when India adopted Decimal Coinage. 
The rupee is now divided into 100 equal units—each being 
called a naya paisa. Asa result, 100 naye paise make one rupee. 
The value of the rupee however remains unchanged. The new 


coins are in following denominations of the naya paisa: 
1,2,5,10,25,50 and 100. For a period of about three years the 
old and the new coins will circulate together, till slowly the 
old coins will be withdrawn. A conversion table showing the 


equivalent values of the old and new coins is given below. 


CONVERSION TABLE 


aye Paise for value tendered in Annas/Pice 
tn any single payment 


Equivalents in N; 


2 BH 2 f 4 4 a 
4 bi 2 ZA PNE es 4 н 
0 8 3 EM PSU BON Gar ao лт 
ONG MES 4 6 98 8 6 53 191767748 
0 9 5 4 9 30 ВИО 55 12 9 80 
1 6 81 9 6 13 81 
ANNA ANNAS ANNAS ANNAS 
ТҮЗҮ Ont 5 8 33 9 з 58 18 з 83 
196079 тб. 8d 9 16° ^59 13 6 8 
Toe TT 5 9 36 9 9 61 13 9 86 
12 6 837 
ANNAS ANNAS ANNAS "n ANNAS i 
250,8: 1.14 6 8 89 103 64 14 3 89 
2 6 16 (05 Bs Za 10 6 66 14 6 91 
дд Л? 6 9 42 10 9 вт 14 9 92 
19 т 44 1 69 94 
ANNAS ANNAS ANNAS ANNAS 
3°38 90 7°38 45 ll 8 то 15 8 95 
3 6 22 id 247 ll 6 79 15 6 097. 
8. 9 28 7 9 48 ll 9 73 15 9 98 
9 


~~ 
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Right to Issue Notes.—The Reserve Bank of India as stated 
before has the sole authority of issuing notes which are guaran- 
teed by the Government. It exercises this function through its 
Issue Department. It can issue notes against the specific mini- 
mum backing of a reserve of gold and sterling security which 
must constitute not less than 2/5th of the total assets of the 
Bank. There is a statutory provision that the gold assets of 
the Issue Department of the Reserve Bank should not be less 
than Rs. 40 crores in value. 

Upto April 1947, the Indian rupee was connected with 
Sterling at the rate of Rs. 1/- equal to one shilling and six pence. 
After 1947 India became а member of the International Monetary 


Fund and the rupee is now officially valued in terms of gold 


while its Sterling exchange value remains the same а$ before 
In terms of a dollar, the rupee is 


i.e. one shilling and six pence. 
equal to 21 cents. During the last war, the large issue of notes 
led to serious inflation in the country and the expansion of cur- 
rency resulted in higher prices. After Independence the Govern- 
ment had to take measures to combat inflation in order to bring 
down conditions to a normal level. The expansion of money 
supply is but the natural consequence of India's rapidly growing 
economy. | 
Co-operative M ovement.—The Co-operative Movement in India 
started in 1904 when the Co-operative Societies Act was passed 
to check rural indebtedness and make arrangements for rural 
credit. The principal basis of the co-operative movement in India, 
as in other countries, is that an isolated poor individual can, by 
united effort and mutual help, gradually improve his economic 
condition and obtain the position which is enjoyed by 
wealthy and powerful persons independently. The Co-operative 
Movement in fact is based on moral values like unity, voluntary 
support and common action. The Act of 1904 made provision 
for the formation of credit societies. 
Eight years later, another Act was passed in 1912 to extend 


the Cooperative sphere to production, purchase, sale, insurance, 
housing, etc. In order to provide facilities for credit to the 
primary societies, this Act also made provision for the creation 
of unions of primary societies for mutual control and audit. The 
Central and Provincial Banks were also set up to lend money to 


these societies. In 1914, the Maclagan Committee recommend- 
ed greater non-official participation in this movement. 
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After 1919, the Co-operative Movement has been a State sub- 
ject although the Government of India have been deeply inte- 
rested in the development of this movement and even established 


50% of the villages and 30% of the rural population within the 
orbit of recognised societies in a period of 10 years, The rural 


movement in the country. 
Co-operative Societies.—Broadly speaking Co-operative 
Societies can be classified into two different categories: 
(a) Primary Societies. These societies deal directly with the 


members. (b) Central Societies which include Union and 
Central Banks and Provincial Ban 


societies. The Primary Societies h: 
Credit Societies and Non-credit Societi 
both Agricultural and Non-Agricul 


tural societies mainly carry on functions like the purchase of 
seeds, machinery, cattle breeding, irrigation, consolidation of 
holdings, co-operative marketing, ete. On the other hand the 
Non-agricultural societies are mostly concerned with subjects 
like House-building, Consumers cooperatives, supply of raw- 
materials to artisans and labour contracts, It may be pointed out 
that in the case of an Agricultural Society, the liability of each 


member is unlimited while in the case of а non-agricultural 
Society members have limited liability, 


The agricul- 


r of Co-operative 
the country numbered 2,19,988 with a 


crores, 


Primary Societies.—The co-operative movement in India still 
consists largely of primary societies the Majority of which are of 
the credit type. It has been estimated that over 70% of the 
primary societies deal with credit and are Mostly situated in 
tural areas, The main object of the Co-operative movement in 
India was in the beginning to mak 
agriculturalists. A rura] credit soci 
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10 or more agriculturalists who live in the same village or 
neighbouring villages. The liability of each member is unlimited 
for the Societys debts. The membership implies payment of 
certain admission fees and purchase of one or more shares while 
the affairs of the committee are managed by the Managing 
Committee elected by the members. The main functions of such 
societies are to grant loans to their members. Their funds 
include admission fee, share capital, deposits, loans from Banks, 
etc. The loans granted by these societies are usually for agri- 
cultural purposes though repayment of old marriage and saradh 
debts are also covered by their regulations. Accounts of such 
societies are audited every year by the officials of the co-operative 
departments working under the Registrar of the Co-operative 
Societies, As the amount available for rural credit societies is 


essentially limited, a number of such societies join together to 


form a Central Co-operative Bank whose main function is to 
The Central Co-operative 


grant loans to these primary societies. 
Bank can similarly get loans, from the Provincial Co-operative 
Bank which in turn is financed by the Reserve Bank. On 
account of increasing availability of funds from the Reserve 
Bank and the State Central Co-operative Banks, there has been 
a large increase in the loans advanced by Primary societies 
during the past few years. 

Along with the increase in facilities for credit, efforts have 
been made in various States to enlarge the functions of the 
Primary and Credit Societies so that they should include within 
their orbit other spheres of the life of the cultivator. In order 
to make the Co-operative movement really effective a large 
number of multi-purpose societies are being organised. In 
addition to providing the farmer with credit, they deal with 
other important functions like marketing of agricultural products, 
supply of domestic and agricultural requirements. ~ 

The first Five Year Plan realised the responsibility of the 
Co-operative movement in providing sources of credit for agri- 
culturalists and laid down certain ambitious targets like Rs. 100 
crores per annum for short term loans, 95 crores per annum for 
medium term loans and 5 crores per annum for long term loans. 
In order to make rural credit facilities more easily available a 
very important step was taken in the nationalisation of the 
Imperial Bank of India which, with its branches, will meet the 


increasing needs of the agriculturalists, Under the Second Five 
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Cuarter ХУШ 


BUILDING A NEW INDIA 


Towards, a Welfare State—The First Five Year Plan (1951-56)—Achievements 
of the First Plan—The Second Five Year Plan (1956-61). 


Great Britain and India had 
In 1947, after slow and steady 
ia started as a free travel- 


For nearly two hundred years, 
travelled along the road together. 
marches, they parted company and Indi 
ler on a new highway. 

The unity of the country w: 
of British rule. In a way t 
begun by Akbar which had rece 
unhappy days of the later Mughals. Immunity from foreign in- 
vasion and internal disorders is an important factor in the growth 
of national life. The British built a strong defensive system on 
India’s vulnerable frontiers and an army which is today one of 
the finest fighting forces in the world. During these years of 
fruitful association, India made tremendous material progress. 
It was connected with the outside world and was greatly affected 
by the economic conditions and cultural progress of other civi- 
lised countries. 

The uniformity of the administr 
period of peace, and the unifying in 
guage broke down the barriers, гасі 
which stood in the way of a united Indi 
fused together the various peoples of India and made possible 
for them social and legal equality and unity of life and thought, 
which are the fundamental basis of nationality. After World 
War I, before the growing feeling of communalism, the Indian 
States hesitated to federate under the Act of 1935 and the Indian 
federation could not come into existence. These fissiperous 
tendencies finally resulted in the partition of the country, and it 
is a tragedy of British rule that at its conclusion it should have 
undone the work of centuries by the division of the country. The 
effects of partition are in many ways disadvantageous, but surely 
there has been some compensating gain in the assuagement of 
communal feeling which was reducing India to a state of civil 
war. Though most people regard partition as an unmitigated 


as the most notable achievement 
he British completed the work 
ived such a set-back during the 


ative system, а prolonged 
fluence of the English lan- 
al, cultural and religious, 
an nation. These forces 
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tragedy, it cannot be denied that the nationals of Pakistan do 
not consider it a disastrous event, and that the lessening of com- 
munal bitterness in India has enabled India to devote greater 
attention to political and economic development. 

It has been said that from 1858 to 1921 the Government of 
India was mainly busy with the collection of revenue, mainte- 
nance of peace and defence of India's frontiers—the three mini- 
mum essentials of government. It did hardly anything to re- 
organise society or to increase the national wealth of the country. 

From the point of view of actual administrative work, the 
record of British administration is one of which any government 
could be proud. But from the point of view of national welfare, 
its achievements fall far short of what could have been legiti- 
mately expected. But perhaps the most splendid achievement 
of British rule in this country was the growth of popular political 
institutions. Various democratic measures introduced since 
1861, though tardy and moderate in character, provided an 
excellent training-ground in parliamentary work. By the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, India, so long divided and so 
lethargic under foreign subjugation, began to show a new 
national spirit. , 

Towards a Welfare State.—With the advent of Independence, 
the Indian Government, under the able leadership of Shri 
Jawaharlal Nehru, devoted its attention. towards building a 
welfare State. The first few years immediately following Inde- 
pendence were a period of stress and strain. Independence 
brought with it certain formidable problems. The Indian eco- 
nomy had not yet recovered from the effects of war when it 
was faced with the huge problem of rehabilitation of about five 
million displaced persons who had migrated to India from West 
Pakistan as a result of the partition of the country. At one time 
the problem appeared to be so formidable that there were 
doubts regarding the capacity of the Government to handle it. 
In addition to these, nearly four million displaced persons came 
to India from East Pakistan. Both the Government and the 
people, however, rose to the occasion and a stage has been 
reached now when the rehabilitation of displaced persons from 
West Pakistan has been to a great extent completed and increas- 
ing attention is being paid to resettle the displaced persons from 
East Pakistan. Most of the displaced persons are already on 
their feet and have been absorbed in the social and economic 
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life of the country. Payment of compensation for urban pro- 
perty is being made and it is hoped. before long the problem 
will have been completely solved. Upto the end of 1956-57, 
nearly 345 crores of rupees had been spent on the rehabilitation 
of displaced persons. 

Another difficulty which faced India on the attainment of inde- 
pendence was the serious deficit of food grains in the country. In 
order to feed the people, India had to import huge quantities of 
food grains from foreign countries at very heavy expense. The 
Government launched a Grow More Food campaign on a war 
footing. By the persistent efforts of the people under the food 
plan, India has turned the corner. Our food production has 
considerably increased and we are today less dependent for food 
on other countries. The Grow More Food campaign embraced a 
comprehensive programme of land reclamation, promotion of 
irrigation works, greater application of intensive methods of 


cultivation and provision for agricultural credit. 
d the Government to 


The increased food production enable 
follow a policy of progressive decontrol of food. There has 
been a noticeable reduction in food prices and drastic decrease 
in food imports. The success on the food front is a happy sign 
and points to more prosperous times ahead. 


The First Five Year Plan. (1951-56).—Apart from tack! ng 
Ле and the Government of 


these immediate problems, the peor 

India tried to lay the foundations of the countrys future on а 
more stable footing by planning to develop the resources of the 
country. The poverty and ignorance of the Indian masses were 
the legacies of foreign rule. In order to fight these evils the 
country launched on a five year programme of all round. deve- 
lopment in 1951. 

The need for comprehensive planning based on careful 
appraisal of resources and on ап objective analysis of all the 
relevant economic factors had been felt in India for a long time. 
On 28th February, 1950, the Finance Minister announced the 
appointment of a Planning Commission for India. The Com- 
mission consisted of a Chairman, Sri Jawaharlal Nehru, a Deputy 
Chairman and four other members. It was entrusted with the 
task of formulating an overall plan of economic development 
for the country. It was divided into six divisions each under the 
charge of two members (1) Resources and Economic survey; 
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(2) Finance; (3) Industries, Trade and Transport; (4) Develop- 
ment and National resources; (5) Food and Agriculture; (6) 
Employment and Social Service. 

A draft outline of the Plan was presented in July 1951, and the 
operational period of the Plan was fixed from April 1951 to 
April 1956. The objective of the Plan was: to lay the foundation 
of a welfare State which is the proclaimed goal of our Consti- 
tution. In order to achieve this goal, the Plan initiated an all- 
round development of the country. Embracing the entire 
country and every aspect of national life, the Plan provided for 
an integrated scheme of development at a cost of Rs. 23,24.5 
crores during the five year 1951-56. As a result of this develop- 
ment, it was intended to restore by 1955-56 the pre-war standards 
of consumption in regard to essential commodities like food and 
clothing. 

The essential elements of the problem of planning were stated 
by the Planning Commission as follows “the problem before the 
country is firstly to rectify the disequilibrium in the economy 
caused by the war and partition and secondly to initiate develop- 
ment of certain basic resources so as to lay the foundation of a 
more rapid economic growth in the future." 

In order to achieve these objectives, the Planners set up certain 
targets to be achieved by the country during the five year period. 
For example it was proposed to step up the food production by 
76 lakh tons, to increase the area under irrigation by about 
20 million acres and to praduce another 1.2 million killowats 
of electricity by the end of the plan period. The Plan also 
provided for more roads, better medical facilities, more schools 
and increased social services. Provision was also made for con- 
siderable industrial expansion specially those related to capital 
goods and development of cottage industries. The Railways had 
their programme of expansion and rehabilitation costing Rs. 400 
crores. For the improvement of rural areas provision had been 
made of Rs.101 crores from Community Projects and the National 
Extension Service. While the Central and the State Govern- 


ments had to bear the major share of the responsibility for carry- 


ing out the Plan, it offered opportunities for voluntary organisa- 
tions and workers to pla 


y an important part in national 
development. 


First achievement of the Plan.—At the end of Five Years most of 
the targets set in the Plan had been achieved and in certain 
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cases surpassed. Both in the fields of agricultural and industrial 
production, there was a marked increase. Production of food- 
grains increased by 11.6 million tons during 1954-55 as compared 
to that of the base year 1949-50. Thus the five year target of addi- 
tional 7.6 million tons of foodgrains was exceeded by four mil- 
lion tons in the fourth year of the Plan. In the sphere of irriga- 
tion and power, huge multi-purpose projects like Bhakra Nangal, 


Nangal Project 


NANGAL DAM- Part of the multi-purpose Bhakra- 


Damodar Valley and Tungbhadra were undertaken. It has 
been estimated that nearly 16.3 million acres of land have been 
brought under irrigation during these five years and the installed 
capacity for generation of power increased by 1.1. million killo- 
wats. In the industrial sphere the Sindri Fertilizer Factory, 
Chittaranjan Locomotive Works, Rare Earth Factory, Indian 
Telephone Industries, and the Perambur Coach Factory went into 
production. Steps were taken to establish three giant steel pro- 
jects. The overall industrial production in India reached the 
highest mark since independence, the index touching 162.9 in 
March 1955 as compared to the 1949 level of 100. 

At the beginning of the first Plan, we had 97 thousand miles 
of metalled roads and 147,000 miles of unmetalled roads, During 
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the Plan period about 6,000 miles of new surfaced roads and 
about 20,000 miles of low type roads were added. Within the 
National Highways, 640 miles of missing links and forty major 
bridges were constructed, and 2,500 miles of existing roads 
improved. In the sphere of Railway transport 380 miles of new 
lines were laid and 430 miles of dismantled lines restored. 

Rehabilitation of displaced persons has been one of the major 
achievements in the social services sector of the Plan. Greater 
attention is now being paid to Primary Education and opening 
of new schools in the country. By the end of March 1956, 71,000 
new primary schools and basic schools had been opened in the 
country. More hospitals and dispensaries have been started and 
a nation-wide campaign for the elimination of Malaria has been 
worked out. 

The Community Projects and National Extension Service have 
already infused a new life among the rural population of the 
country and the development programme has covered about 
one half of the 5% lakh villages of India. One of the most en- 
couraging features of the work on the Plan has been the willing 
co-operation of the people as a whole. АП over the country 
local works of public utility were started to create an interest in 
the Plan and to draw local initiative and resources in such- 
projects. Finally, a Social Welfare Board was constituted to 
guide, encourage and help the activities of various social welfare 
organisations working on a voluntary basis. 

The results of the working of the Plan were apparent in the 
general improvement of the economic conditions in the country. 
The inflationary conditions which existed at the beginning of the 
Plan period were checked and there prevailed in the country a 
feeling of hopeful expectancy. In the words of the Prime 
Minister “the general public have begun to realise the signi- 
ficance of this work. It is not merely working for some improve- 
ment in some selected places. The conception is much vaster. 
It means covering the whole of this great country and building 
up a new country from the roots upwards.” 

Second Five Year Plan (1956-61).—The economy of the country 
was greatly strengthened and the national income is estimated 
to have risen during the Plan period (1951-56) by about 18 per 
cent while the per capita income went up by 11 per cent. En- 
couraged by the success of the first plan, the second Five Year 
Plan was framed on a more ambitious scale, It provides for a 
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total expenditure of Rs. 4,800 crores in the public sector for the 
overall development of the country in five years (1956-61). 

The first Five Year Plan had to some extent paved the way for 
a socialist pattern of society — “ап economic and social order 
based upon the values of freedom and democracy, without caste, 
class апа privilege in which there will be a substantial rise of 
employment and production and the largest measure of social 
justice attainable.” The second Five Year Plan seeks to build 
on the foundation laid by the first and to speed up the process 
of development. The main objectives of the second Five Year 
Plan are: ji 

a) a sizeable increase in national income so as to raise the 

level of living in the country. 
b) rapid industrialisation with particular emphasis on the 
development of basic and heavy industries. 

c) a large expansion of employment opportunities, and 

d) reduction of inequalities in income and wealth 
and a more even distribution of economic power. As pointed out 
above, the total provision for various schemes in the public sector 
over the Plan period works out at Rs. 4,800 crores. This has 
been distributed under the following major heads.— 


1, Agriculture and community development 568 
2, Irrigation and Power 918 
3, Industries and Mining 890 
4, Transport and Communications 1,385 
5. Social services, housing and rehabilitation. 945 
6. Miscellaneous 99 

4,800 

ndustrialisation— 


The main emphasis in the Second Plan is on i 
on heavy industries. To make this possible India has to produce 
machines for mass production of consumer goods. This requires 
a good deal of expansion in iron and steel, coal, cement, non- 
ferous metals, heavy chemicals and other basic industries. 

Three new steel plants at Rourkela, Bhilai and Durgapur are 
being set up. Three new fertilizer factories are being established 
at Nangal, Rourkela and Nieveli. Along with heavy industries, 
cottage and small scale industries will also receive due attention. 

A developing economy requires speedier transport and better 
communications. The Second Plan provides a sum of Rs. 13.85 
crores for the purpose. Increase in food production is essential 
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for the success of the plan. The "Grow more food" movement 
will centre round extension of major and minor irrigation 
projects, intensive use of minerals, fertilizers, improved varieties 
of seeds. 

Irrigation and. Power.—The Second Plan envisages the construc- 
tion of many medium sized river valley projects. It is expected 
that an additional 21 million acres will be irrigated during the 
Second Plan period. In the sphere of power productions, the 
increase during five years (1956-61) will be from 3.4 million 
to 6.9 million. 

Employment.—During the first Plan period nearly 4.5 million 
people obtained employment. Development activities under the 

` Second Plan will create employment for almost 8 million people 
outside agriculture. 

Community Development.—A sum of Rs. 200 crores has been 
earmarked for Community Development and National Extension 
Service programme for the Plan period. The programme will 
be extended so as to serve every village in the country. During the 
first plan, 1,122 blocks (1 block consisting of 100 villages) were 
established. In the Second Plan the number will increase 
to 4,920 blocks. 

Social Services.—During the second Plan period a sum of 
Rs. 945 crores will be spent on the development of educational 
and medical facilities as well as the advancement of industrial 
labour, displaced persons and other under-privileged classes. 
Special attention is being paid in this field to health, education, 
maternity and child welfare, It is expected that during the next 
five years the number of pupils will increase by 7.5 million at 
the primary stage and 1.3 million at the middle stage. 


The Second Five Year Plan is one step forward in the process 


of economic and social development of India and her people. 
The objective as stated before is a “Socialistic Pattern of Society" 
which will "seek to provide for the State, the individual and the 
local community in due proportion, giving to each an indepen- 
dent value and status, obtaining from each its share of service to 
common aims and ideals." 


CHAPTER XIX 


INDIA AND THE WORLD 


Foreign Policy—Indian Foreign Service—India and the Commonwealth—The 
United Nations Organisation—India and UNO-Economie and Social 
Functions—India and UNESCO. 


NraRLY ten years ago, India took her place among the indepen- 
dent nations of the world. During this period, she has built up 
for herself an enviable position in the councils of the world. 
Although in no way equal to any of the great powers in armed 
strength or economic or financial resources, her prestige stands 
very high to-day and she is one of the most respected nations in 
the world. This has been mostly due to her foreign policy based 
on the Gandhian ideal of peace and friendship for all This 
policy is in keeping with our ancient traditions of hatred of war 
and universal goodwill preached by Gautama Buddha and 
practised by Ashoka. 

Foreign Policy.—In pursuit of peace, India has followed a 
policy of strict neutrality and non-alignment with any power 
block. In the existing world conditions, when most of the world 
powers are divided into rival camps, India has not only steered 
a middle course, but has maintained friendly relations with 
various countries. She has proved by example that war as a 
method of settling disputes neither settles the disputes nor is it 
justified on moral grounds. She has always expressed her faith 
in the settlement of disputes by peaceful negotiations. But her 
belief in peaceful co-existence and policy of neutrality is not 
merely a negative approach. The Indian Prime Minister, Shri 


Jawaharlal Nehru, has made it repeatedly clear that “where free- 


dom is menaced or justice is threatened’ or where aggression 
takes place, we cannot be and shall not be neutral.” 

Indian neutrality is based on an earnest desire for promotion 
of world peace. Her foreign policy rests on five basic principles— 
“Panchsheel” which includes: 

1. Mutual respect for each othe 

sovereignty. 

2. Non-aggression. 

8. Non-interference i 


rs territorial integrity and 


n the internal affairs of other countries, 
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4. Equality and mutual benefits. 

5. Peaceful co-existence. р 
Acceptance of these principles by many other independent 
countries clearly indicates the success of India's foreign policy. 
During the armed conflict in Korea, India tried from the very 
beginning to localise the theatre of war and bring about an early 
end to hostilities. As a recognised neutral, India was offered 
the Chairmanship of the Neutral Nations Repatriation Commis- 
sion and was asked to provide a custodian force to take charge 
of the prisoners of war. Inspired by a desire for peace the 
Indian army executed the duties assigned to them with tact and 
patience. Similarly, in the conflict in Indo-China, India played 
a most significant part in initating the peace settlement. Along 
with Canada and Poland, she accepted the Chairmanship of the 
three commissions for Viet-nam, Laos and Cambodia. The task 
of securing a cease-fire, disengagement, regrouping and restoring 
peaceful conditions, has been accomplished in a manner which 
has won universal praise. India’s role at the Bandung Confe- 
rence, the joint statements issued by the Prime Ministers of 
India and China in June 1954, by the Prime Ministers of India 
and Yugoslavia and the Prime Ministers of India and Russia in 
1955, have amply demonstrated India’s growing desire for peace. 
The Indian Prime Minister’s visit to Russia and the return visit 
of Russian leaders, and the visits of the U.S. and British foreign 
Secretaries and other dignitaries have shown India’s goodwill 
towards all and malice towards none. Even where she has 
certain disputed problems like Kashmir and Goa with Pakistan 
and Portugal, her policy is to solve them only by peaceful means, 
The significant part which India played in helping to restore 
normal conditions in the Suez Canal Crisis has greatly increased 
her prestige in world councils, 

Tt is thus obvious that during the last ten years, India has 
pursued a policy to strengthen the forces of peace and goodwill. 
She neither believes in power blocks nor in chains of armed 
alliances and military pacts. Yet she has always thrown her 
weight to strengthen the United Nations in its social, cultural 
and political activities for the peaceful progress of mankind. 

Indian Foreign Service.—India's diplomatic relations are con- 
ducted by her diplomats and officers of the Indian Foreign 
Service under the control of the Ministry of External Affairs. 
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Before 1946; India hardly had a foreign service, for its foreign 
affairs were decided and managed by Whitehall. 

India today has diplomatic relations with forty-six countries 
in the world, and in all there are 87 consular posts which are 
manned by eminent men from public life or senior officers drawn 
from the Civil and Military Services. At present we have 81 
embassies;. 16 legations and 3 special missions besides 10 high 
commissions, 9 commissioners and consulates and consulates 
general in different countries. In addition there are a number 
of posts of different categories and designations to fill other 
consular and commercial appointments. 

The Indian Foreign Service itself is rather young in years. 
Created in 1946, it has nearly two hundred officers most of whom 
belong to the regular cadre. Recruitment to the service is 
ordinarily through the competitive examination conducted by 
the Union Public Service Commission. After their initial appoint- 
ment, the probationers undergo a period of training in the Indian 
Administrative Services Training School in Delhi, after which 
they are sent for training to а foreign university. The courses 
for study include international law, international affairs, econo- 
mics, history and foreign languages. 

On completion of the training, the probationers are attached 
for about a year either to the Ministry of External Affairs or the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce to get practical experience 
of diplomatic or commercial activities in these ministries. At 
the end of this period the probationer has to undergo a depart- 
mental test, on passing which he is appointed a regular member 
of the Service. 

It has also been decided that Indian Foreign Service proba- 
tioners should be given six months’ training in selected districts 
of India so that they may acquire first hand knowledge of the 
problems of Indian administration and see for themselves deve- 
lopment work in the field. 

Another development in the administrative set up has been 
the establishment of a Foreign Service Inspectorate to carry out 
periodical inspections of the missions abroad in order to promote 
efficiency and economy. The two joint Secretaries who have 
been appointed as Inspectors are assisted by a representative 
of the Finance Ministry and inspect a number of Missions 
every year. Foreign publicity is looked after by the External 
Publicity Division of the Ministry of External Affairs. The Indian 
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Information Service utilises various publicity methods to project 
India to the outside world. A new administrative cadre, the 
Indian Frontier Administrative Service has been set up to 
administer the North East Frontier Agency (NEFA ). 

India and the Commonwealth.—Although India is a Sovereign 
Democratic Republic, she is still a member of the Commonwealth 
of Nations which was formerly known as the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The Commonwealth had developed as an 
association of those States which at one time were colonies of 
the British Empire and have grown into self-governing dominions. 
These dominions enjoy equality among themselves and with 
Great Britain, with the Crown as the common bond. When 
India became an independent dominion in August, 1947, she 
continued to be a member of the British Commonwealth of, 
Nations. 

The decision of the Indian Constituent Assembly to set up a 
Sovereign Democratic Republic raised a new problem. The 
question was to evolve a formula by which India's status as a 
Sovereign republic could be reconciled with her membership 
of the Commonwealth whose head was the Crown. After a good 
deal of discussion, India decided to continue her * 
ship of the Commonwealth of Nations" and accepted the "king 
as the symbol of the free association of its independent member 
nations and as such the head of the Commonwealth." The 
other members of the Commonwealth accepted and recognised 
India's continuing membership in spite of her being a sovereign 
republic. 

Ever since April 1949, when the 


agreement was signed, the 
arrangement has worked well The members of the Common- 
wealth enjoy complete freedor 


m to express their opinion in 
United Nations meetings, and maintain a strict attitude of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of each State. On the other 
hand, joint consultation on defence and economic and financial 
problems have been extremely helpful. The Indian Prime 
Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, who had been primarily res- 
ponsible for the new Commonwealth relationship, described it as 
extraordinarily good in a Foreign Affairs debate in the Lok 
Sabha in December 1953. In Spite of her republican status, 
India greatly values the Commonwealth tie. Close liaison and 
exchange of ideas between various members of the Common- 


full member- 
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wealth has not only resulted in better understanding but quite 
often in a common approach to international problems. 

The United Nations Organisation.—In International Councils, 
India has consistently offered her willing co-operation for the 
unity and welfare of nations. She was an active member of the 
League of Nations and has played a significant role in the deli- 
berations of the United Nations Organisation which was set up 
after the second World War in 1945. 

The United Nations Organisation, popularly known as UNO, 
was established with a two-fold purpose, to prevent wars and 
maintain international peace, and secondly to create conditions 
by mutual co-operation in which mankind could live in plenty 
and comfort. UNO, which at present consists of 76 
members, functions through the following organisations (a) 
The General Assembly—in which each member has one vote (b) 
the eleven member Security Council ( 
International Court of Justice (e) The Т 


(£) the Economic and Social Council. 
In addition to these, a number of specialised Agencies have 


been set up to promote international co-operation and lay the 
foundations of peace by educating the peoples of the world in 
common citizenship. The main organisations working in spe- 


c) The Secretariat (d) the 
rusteeship Council and 


cialised fields are: 
The International Labour Organisation (ILO) 
The International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
The Food and Agriculture Organisation (FAO) 
The World Health Organisation (WHO) 
The Universal Postal Union (UPU) 
The United Nations Educational Scientific and 
(UNESCO ) 


Cultural Organisation 
The International Civil Aviation Or 
All these special agencies are set up 


agreements and have wide responsibilities i 
educational, health and economic spheres—the Economic and 
Social Council regulates the activities of these organisations. 
India and UNO.—India, as one of the original members of 
the United Nations, has taken an active part in the deliberations 
of the United Nations and its functional commissions and specia- 
lised agencies. Firmly convinced of its utility in promoting 
world peace, India has been true to the spirit of the United 
Nations Charter in her uniform support to the peaceful solution 


ganisation (ICAO) 
by inter-governmental 
n social cultural 
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of international disputes. She has always pleaded for strengthen- 
ing the United Nations by making it fully representative of the 
peoples of the world. India has closely associated herself with 
all the United Nations activities, and has deputed some of her 
ablest citizens to partake in its deliberations, One of her repre- 
sentatives, Shrimati Vijayalakshmi Pandit, had the unique distinc- 
tion .of being the first woman to be elected the President of 
the General Assembly. 

India made a significant contribution in solving the problem 
of the prisoners of war in Korea — thus paving the way for peace 
in Korea. Her intervention in Indo-China, although technically 
outside the United Nations, promoted international peace and 
served the objectives of the United Nations. India has always 
championed the cause of subject peoples and fought for the 
elimination of racial discrimin 


ation. She has openly expressed 
her dislike of imperialism 


and supported the Colonial people in 
their fight for liberation, She took an active interest in the 
struggle for Indonesian freedom, she lent her support to the 
fight for freedom in Libya, Morocco and Tunisia. Her represen- 
tatives have waged a sort of crusade. against racial distinctions. 
Although the two major problems in which India herself has 
been directly involved — Kashmir and the treatment of Indians 
in South Africa—have not yet been satisfactorily solved by the 
United Nations, India's faith in and devotion to the United 
Nations remains as firm as ever. In 1956, India's delegation 
took an active part in discussions on Egypt and Hungary and 
when called upon, she contributed troops to the United Nations 
Emergency Force in Egypt. 
On the question of disarmament, India h 
total prohibition of atomic and hydrogen wea 

- for suspension of experimental explosions 
truce were referred to the Disarmament Commission, She has 
also stressed the point that the Proposed international agency 
for the peaceful uses of atomic energy should function in a man- 
ner which would not leave any region b 
matter. Dr, Н. J, Bhabha, leader of t 
elected the President of t 


Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy held at Geneva in 1955. To the 
various problems which have Come for discussion before the 
United Nations, India has brought an independent outlook, 


as pleaded for the 
pons; her proposals 
and an armament 
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prompted by an honest desire to find a peaceful solution, irres- 
pective of power politics and East-West tension. 

Economic and Social Functions.—In the economic and social 
activities of the United Nations, India has played a most signi- 
ficant part. She is a member of practically all the functional com- 
missions of the Economic and Social Council (except the Com- 
mission on the status of women) and is greatly interested in the 
working of the ECOSOC. She was one of the promoters of the 
resolution on suggesting the establishment of a Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Development. The basic idea of 
SUNFED is that a balanced development of world economy is 
necessary for promoting world peace and prosperity. 

India has also shown special interest in the working of the 
World Health Organisation and the U.N. Children's Fund. She 
has increased her own contribution to the children's fund and 
suggested the celebration of a Universal Children's Day. 

The Economie Commission for Asia and the Far East held 
its 12th Session at Bangalore in February 1956 at the invitation 
of the Government of India. A Seminar for forest research 
workers was held in India with the co-operation of the Food and 
Agriculture Organisation. India contributes every year 3.25% 
of the United Nations Budget as her share. 

India and. Unesco.—One of the most important of the United 
Nations specialised agencies is UNESCO or the United Nations 
Educational Scientific and Cultural Organisation. Unesco was 
born in November 1945, when it was decided to set up an edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural organisation of the United 
Nations for intellectual cooperation and promotion of world 
peace through educational, scientific and cultural means. The 
aim of UNESCO is “to contribute to peace and security by pro- 
moting collaboration among the nations through education, 
science, and culture in order to further universal respect for 
justice, for the rule of law and for the human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms which are offered for the people of the world.” 
India has been closely connected with the activities of UNESCO, 
right from its inception. India was regarded as one of the 
prominent representatives of Asian culture. Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
who led some of India’s earlier delegations, made a deep impres- 
sion by his contribution to Unesco's debates and deliberations. 
He was elected Chairman of the Executive Board of Unesco 


for 1949-50, 
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India gave her whole-hearted support to the work of Unesco, 
and enthusiastically implemented its programme in different 
spheres. It set up in 1949, an interim National Commission 
for India for the realisation of Unesco's objectives at a 
national level. The first conference of the National Commission 
established three sub-commissions for education, science and 
culture. The constitution of the National Council was revised 
after three years and a permanent Indian National Commission 
for Unesco was established in 1952. It had been felt that for 
effective implementation of Unesco's programme in India, it was 
necessary to have closer liaison with voluntary organisations 
within the country and greater cooperation with the National 
Commissions of neighbouring countries, 

The First Conference of the Permanent National Commission 
was held at Delhi in January 1954 and was attended by fraternal 
delegates from a number of Asian and African countries. The 
Conference which "reviewed the programme and policy of 
Unesco in the context of Asian and African needs" proved 
to be a regional conference of Unesco. Its decision to differen- 
tiate between programmes of all-world importance and regional 
and national significance has been of great help in the organi- 
sational working of Unesco. The second Conference of the 
Indian National Commission for Co-operation with Unesco 
was held on 6th and 7th February, 1956. It considered Unesco's 
programme for 1955-56 in different spheres and suggested 
projects and a programme for consideration at the ninth General 
Conference of Unesco, which was held at New Delhi in 
November-December 1956 at the invitation of the Government 
of India. It was presided over by the late Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, India's Education Minister and was one of the major Inter- 
national Conferences held in India. 

India is vitally interested in a number of projects sponsored b 
Unesco and has been fully co-operating with it in the imple- 
mentation of its programme. She has supplied all the informa- 
tion Unesco needed from time to time along with relevant lite- 
rature. She made available the services of Indian experts for 
Unesco's missions in other countries. The Education Ministry at 
the Centre and those in the states are taking full and keen interest 
in Unesco's programme of Free and Compulsory Education. In 
the sphere of Fundamental Education, it has been decided to set 
up a National Fundamental Education Centre in India in colla- 
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boration with Unesco. Two study courses were organised in 
1953-55 at the training centre for fundamental education 
organised at Mysore by Unesco in collaboration with the Govern- 
ments of India and Mysore. In order to improve Text Books the 
Government of India have established a Central Bureau of Text 
Books Research. 

In order to implement Unesco’s programme of popularising 
the objectives and purposes of the United Nations and its 
Specialised Agencies, India has been celebrating every year the 
U. N. Day and Human Rights Day. Eight Indian Schools have 
been included in Unesco's programme of Co-ordinated the Expe- 
rimental Activities in schools which aim to encourage the 
teachings of the objectives of the United Nations and education 
for living in a world community. 

A number of seminars have been organised in the country 
in collaboration with Unesco to promote its aims. А seminar 
on the Problems of Maladjustment of Adolescent Students was 
held at Hyderabad in April 1955. Unesco organised an Inter- 
national Seminar on the development of Public Libraries in 
Delhi in October 1955, where it has established a Pilot Public 
Library. A Seminar on the Role of Arts and Crafts in 
Education and Community Development has also been arranged. 
The Government of India have also decided to participate in 
Unesco's projects in production of reading materials for Neo- 
Literates and the Evolution of a National Literacy campaign. 

Indian youths have availed themselves fully of various fellow- 
ships and travel grants awarded by Unesco. Correspondingly, 
facilities have been provided for study and research in Indian 
Universities and educational institutions to scholars from various 
countries. 

In the field of Natural Sciences, India has taken keen interest 
In Unescos programme on Arid Zones and a Regional 
Symposium was held in New Delhi in October 1954 on the 
subject. In order to popularise Science, a scheme has been 
drawn up by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
and the Unesco Science Exhibition has been held in all important 
States. It has also been decided to establish a Science Museum. 
in the National Physical Laboratory. Unesco maintains a 
South Asia Science Co-operation office in New Delhi which is 
being given all assistance by the Government of India. 

In the sphere of social sciences, a major project was under- 
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taken to promote research in Social Tensions. It has also been 
decided to set up in India a Unesco Research Centre on Social 
implications of Industrialisation for Southern Asia. A pamphlet 
on "Teaching of Social Science in India" was published by Unesco 
in collaboration with the National Council. With a view to 
promoting international understanding by disseminating different 
cultures, Unesco has undertaken a project of translation of the 
classics. The Indian National Commission, in consultation with 
the Sahitya Akadami, has recommended a list of Indian classics 
for translation to Unesco. The Akadami has also got completed 
the translation of Adigranth and made it over to Unesco for 
publication. Similarly, the publications of Unesco are brought 
out in Indian languages. 

India hás also expressed its desire to participate in the Inter- 
national campaign for Museums and has circulated a number of 
exhibitions obtained from Unesco, throughout the country. In 
order to promote the free flow of information and popularise the 
ideals of Unesco, a number of folders, films and publications are 
distributed and exhibited throughout the country. The Govern- 
ment of India is also continuing to participate in the International 
Coupon and Gift Coupon schemes which enable her educational 
and scientific institutions to receive books, equipment, etc. from 
other countries by making payment in national currency or as 
free gifts. The Government of India continues to participate in 
the Unesco Expanded Technical Assistance Programme under 
which experts, fellowships and equipment are made available 
by Unesco for various scientific and technological institutions in 
India. Under this scheme a western Higher Technological Insti- 
tute is to be set up at Bombay with assistance from the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. Thus India, which is in complete 
sympathy with the ideals and programme of Unesco, is doing 
her best to implement the Unesco projects in the country. The 
Annual Sesssion of Unesco held in Delhi in 1957 gave further 
impetus to these activities. 


